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FOREWORD 


Within this reference supplement to the Report of the 
second Bilingual Districts Advisory Board no attempt can be 
made to give a full and equal presentation of the distribu- 
tion of the two official language populations in Canada. 
Time and space have placed a constraint upon a balanced 


treatment of language data for the entire country. 


Since the main purpose of this volume is to present 
some of the data that were used by the members of the Board 
in drafting their recommendations, it will be highly descrip- 
tive. On the other hand, to provide a conceptual framework 
within which this data may be manipulated, the country has 
been divided into a number of language zones. Hence, the 
presentation of the material used by the members is heuristic, 
in that language communities are treated by zones rather than 


province by province. 


Although the members of the Board devoted a considera- 
ble amount of time to discussing the situation of the English 
mother-tongue minorities within Quebec, much of their efforts 
was devoted to the analysis of trends within the French 
mother-tongue communities beyond Quebec. This volume re- 
flects an apparent overbalance, in that similar emphasis is 


placed upon the latter communities. 


in Chapters Ili “through V of Fhe suppRement the lan- 
guage zone concept is applied to the Atlantic region of Canada 
alone because there was not time to do a complete analysis for 
the entire country. Although similar treatment was provided 
for various regions of Canada, the presenta@ion of only one 


will serve to illustrate the methodology applied to the two 


alg 


official language populations. The Atlantic provinces serve 
the purpose well in that they possess all the characteristics 
of the language zones of Canada. They contain a French and 


an English language zone, a bilingual zone and language islands. 


If, in addition to the descriptive feature of this vo- 
lume, certain questions are generated through the language zone 
concept that will stimulate further research, the study will 
have served as a useful adjunct to the Report of the Bilingual 


Districts Advisory Board. 


Sincere appreciation is extended to Mr. Maurice 
Simoneau for his assistance, advice and encouragement 
throughout the preparation and the publication of the 
reference supplement. Professors Paul Fox, William Mackey 
and Harry Hickman provided counsel and constructive com- 
ments on the first draft of the study that were invaluable. 
Cartographic and graphic materials were prepared by Mr. 
Peter Katznelson and by members of the Cartographic Section, 
Department of Geography, University of Western Ontario. 
Gratitude is expressed to§all for their patience and co- 


operation. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


A language zone does not end abruptly but can grade 
gently into the next zone. Consequently it is appropriate 
to speak of a frontier between zones rather than a boundary 
as between provinces. One advantage of eliminating provin- 
Cial boundaries, at least conceptually, is to permit an 


Leoentification- OL Such Erontiers between ethese zones. 


Language frontiers have been developing in Canada 
Since the British and French settlements of the seventeenth 
century gradually attained permanence along the eastern sea- 
board and in the valley of the St. Lawrence. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, frontiers of separation 
eventually became frontiers of contact for the two ethnic 
groups and biculturalism and bilingualism emerged as a cul- 


Gural featuresof a colonial territory. 


An overview of this cultural contact will be pre- 
sented in this chapter of the reference supplement to pro- 
vide an understanding of some of the processes that were 
Livolvedv ine thesevolucmon oftcultural contact andsto (pro- 
vide a basis for the concept of language zones in Canada. 
An sapplicatdonsofethe! concept!and examination of certain 
cultural features of the various language zones will be 
applied to the Atlantic region of Canada in the latter 
chapters of the supplement. 


French Settlements in Canada: An Overview 


The process and pattern of French settlement through- 


out the St. Lawrence Lowlands, during the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries, are familiar to most Canadians. The 
French parishes that evolved throughout this lowland region 
are generally considered to be the heartland of French cul- 
ture in North America. A second core area, that of the 
Acadians of maritime Canada, was subjected to forced dis- 
persion between 1755 and 1760 and these people of French 
origin were compelled to seek new sites for settlement or 
move to more isolated locations and, thereby, reinforce 


sequestered fishing settlements. 


While the Acadian population was readjusting and 
developing its maritime life-style during the early deca- 
des of the nineteenth century, the Canadians of the lower 
St. Lawrence were approaching the limits of settlement 
within their riverine environment. To the north of the 
river, the Laurentide was rejected as a habitat suited 
only to the Indian and the animals of the forest; it was a 
land that was wild and uninhabitable with a harsh and un- 
healthy climate?. It would take many years for the members 
of the colonization societies to break this attitude toward 
the Laurentide and to penetrate the northern valleys of 


Quebec. 


To the east, the townships beyond seigheurial lands 
were organized after the Conquest (1763) under a land grant 
system of free and common soccage that was strange to the 
habitant. Furthermore, large grants of land were made to 


Anglophone land-owners, many of them loyalists and many 


absentee“. Colonization roads to open these new lands 


1. Buies, A., L"Outaovais Supérieur, Darveau, “imprimé 
Quebec ,.L¢9u) , 0. L62/6 


2. Langlier, P.C., List sot Lands Cruanteds by thesCaown in 
the Province of Quebec, 1763-1890, Queen's Printer, 


Public Archives’ Of Canace ,Otcowa, 9VOl mw UUs tool. 


beyond the valley were few and low on the priorities of 
the colonial government. To penetrate these "waste lands" 
and to colonize them with French Canadian settlers from 
the crowded parishes became a policy of high priority for 
several Bishops of Montreal and a programme that occupied 


their energies for decades>. 


By 1840, the combination of land scarcity, declining 
agricultural yields and periodic crop losses through the 
incidence of wheat midge forced the young Québecois to leave 
his parish. A slow rate of industrial development in 
Montreal and in Quebec and a timber industry that was suf- 
fering the vagaries of external market fluctuations, could 
not absorb all surplus labour from the land and many were 
forced to look elsewhere for employment. Toward the middle 
of the nineteenth century news of cash incomes through em- 
ployment in New England presented a temptation to this young 
surplus population and, after a few of the more adventurous 
had made the break from the core area of French Canada, 
Ochers followed’. 

Labour demands associated with a burgeoning textile 
industry in southern New England tempted settlers away 
even from newly colonized land in the Eastern Townships. 


As road and rail communications between Quebec and New 


3. Mandements, Lettres Pastorales et Circulaires des Evéques 
de Québec, Mandement of Bishop Bourget, 12 juin, 1848, 
Montreal, vol. I, p. 475, Archdiocesan Archives, Montreal. 
See also Circulaire au Clergé du Québec, 11 aott, 1848, 
OUGDS Cr O7 opal eee owe eC aL Or lanchard:.'R.—. (Les: 
Cantons de 1'Est", Revue de Géographie Alpine, tome XXV, 
Grenoble, 1937 and Caron, Abbé Ivanhoe, La Colonisation 
dans la Province de Québec, les Cantons de l'Est, 1/91- 
UBS eee AGBeLon nationale; Oueébec, 9192 /.. 


a.) svicero, RaD.,. Immigration of French, Canadians to, New 
England, 1840-1900: A Geographical Analysis, unpublished 
Phe Destnhesis,@University of Wisconsin; 1968. 


England improved, during the 1850's and 1860's, the acces- 
Sibility of this labour market increased and the exodus 

Sirah fae an 25) oly Mill owners, anxious to supplement the loss 
of employees during the American Civil War, solicited French 
families to take advantage of opportunities in New England. 
Recruiters were paid a dollar per head for each female hired. 
Transportation was paid and later, as the railway companies 
entered the practice of encouraging families to move to New 
England, ticket-sellers in Quebec were paid fifty cents per 
head for each passage so1a®. It has been eStimated that by 
the turn of the century more than half a million French 
Canadians had emigrated to New England’. 

From the outset the Catholic clergy of Quebec res- 
ponded vehemently to the decisions of the young to move to 
the United States. The loss of young men and families was 
a disruptive influence on agricultural production that was 
based upon familial self-sufficiency. The social patterns 
of the parish were altered and the traditional structure of 
the joint family was threatened. The decision by the 
hierarchy of the church to become actively involved in the 
colonization of Quebec, and beyond the cove area of ‘the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands, was an attempt to relieve this 
stress upon the social system. If the clergy could present 
an alternative solution to the habitant, the system could be 
put back into its symmetrical form and the traditional life 
style perpetuated. Church-sponsored programmes of coloniza- 


tion were intended to accommodate families that were confined 


5. Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Province of 
Canada, "Report of the Select Committee on the Causes 
and Importance of the Emigration from Lower Canada to 
the United States", Appendix AAAAA, 1849. 
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within the crowded parishes of the seigneuries, to redirect 
the young people of Lower Canada from the temptations of 
Salaried employment in the United States, and to offer to 
those French Canadians who had already emigrated an oppor- 
tunity to return and to resume their pastoral life. It was 
a programme that was to be both nationally and religiously 
Significant for it would sustain the major ingredients of 


French Canadian culture—language and religion®, 


Through negotiations with the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of Ontario, the extensive missionary work of the 
Oblate Fathers throughout the Ottawa Valley, and careful 
timing in requests forwarded to Rome, the hierarchy of 
Quebec was successful in extending its ecclesiastic terri- 
torial organization into eastern and northern Ontario 
(fig. 1). The diocese of Bytown was erected in 1847 and, 
as suffragan territory to the Archdiocese of Quebec, the 
new diocese became an integral part of the colonization 
programme of. the hierarchy of French Canada. With the 
achievement of formal territorial organization, families 
from the crowded parishes along the St. Lawrence were en- 
couraged by local colonization societies to take up vacant 
land along the right bank of the Ottawa River and further 
south in the counties of Russell and Prescott in the present 
province-or Ontarzto. wihe location. of the mission chapel 
became an important focal point for French catholic settlers 
and since many of the newcomers were from the same parish in 


Quebec the bonds of community were readily established in 


this frontier territory. In the absence of extensive Anglo- 

8. Mandements, Lettres Pastorales et Circulaires des 
Evégues de Québec, Quebec, 1889, 2 vols., Public 
Archives of Canada, Ottawa. Mandements, Lettres 


Pastorales, Circulaires et Autres Documents Publiés 
SN enn a ee EEE ne AM PT ee, ER Le ke 
dans le Diocése de Montréal, Montreal, 1871, Public 
Archives of Canada, Ottawa. 


phone settlement, two essential ingredients were trans- 
ferred to the new location; a priest, and neighbours who 
were French speaking. Proximity to Quebec facilitated the 
maintenance of cultural linkages through occasional con- 
tacts with friends and relatives in the old parishes 
CERES cette.” 3) 


To minimize conflict among Catholic settlers in the 
new dioceses Mgr. Guigues, the first Bishov of Bytown, 
encouraged Irish Catholics to take up land further up the 
Ottawa River and settle the counties of Carleton, Lanark 
and Renfrew. Considerable timber activity had preceded 
settlement into this part of the valley and the demand for 
farm vroduce and seasonal labour provided a ready market and 
cash income for the diligent colonist. This ethnic pattern 
predominated during the latter decades of the nineteenth 
century; «French :‘CathoLuc colonization sthroughout “Russell 
and Prescott, and into the tributary valleys of the Rouge, 
Liévre and upper Gatineau in the Laurentides, and Irish 
Catholic settlement on both sides of the upper Ottawa 


Vallev, north) of Bytoawn. 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century, as rail- 

way transportation provided access to the timber stands 

and mineral deposits beyond the watershed of the Ottawa 
Valley, French Catholic colonization outside Quebec entered 
a second phase in Northern Ontario (Nouvel Ontario). There 
is some evidence that this movement was created not only to 
satisfy the colonization strategies outlined previously but 
also to bring about a linkage with French Catholic settle- 


ment in the valley of the Red River in Manitoba (fic. Tia ee 


9. Archdiocesan Archives, Ottawa, Father A. Labelle to the 
bishops of Quebec: "Elevation to Archdiocese, Ottawa", 
| AN © APPR be ee 5 2 
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This thrust followed the route of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from North Bay to Sudbury, and), after 1920, via 
the Canadian National Railway route through Cochrane, 
Hearst and Long lacs 

Thus, at the outbreak of World War I, two regions 
of French colonization were active in Eastern and in 
Northern Ontario. To the west of the province small po- 
ckets of French settlers were scattered throughout the 
prairies as the Canadian west was opened to settlement. 
Various government schemes encouraged emigrants from the 
crowded farm lands of eastern Canada and from Furope to 
exploit the agricultural potential of the West. An example 
of the role of clerical and lay societies in fostering 
Francophone settlement within the prairies is the work of 
Bishop Taché who, with full support of the hierarchy of 
Quebec, encouraged French colonists from the St. Lawrence 
to, jOin his burgeoning settlement. in the vicinity.of. St. 


Boniface. 


By the late 1890's the rate of immigration into the 
prairies accelerated markedly. In less than twenty years 
the best and most accessible agricultural lands,,in.the 
triangle between Winnipeg, Edmonton anc the United States 
boundary, were occupied. Settlers arrived in large and in 
small groups, took up land in quarter sections and occa- 
Sionally in specific sections that had been reserved for 
Certain iImurorant groups. By 1910 sche prairies were «a 


10. The Canadian National Railways Company was formed in 
1920> "Aesthestime ~ohat. the wrawiway through the jaclay 
belt" of northern Quebec and northern Ontario was 
completed, c. 1913, it was known as the National Trans- 
continental and was one of the companies taken over by 
the GaN .kRy 


cultural mosaic of French and British from eastern North 
America and Russians, Mennonites, Ukrainians and Germans 
from Europet?, 

Meanwhile, maritime Canada was being settled by a 
population that was less ethnically heterogeneous than that 
of the prairies. People of British stock, immigrants from 
the United Kingdom and Loyalists from the United States, 
dominated the economic and political life of the maritimes 
throughout the nineteenth century. The strongest element 
of French Canadian and Acadian origin found asvlum in the 
northern and eastern regions of the present province of New 
Brunswick (separated from Nova Scotia in 1784). The county 
of Madawaska, near the headwaters of the Saint John River, 
became a refuge area for Acadians who were forced to ascend 
the valley to avoid conflict with Loyalist settlers in the 
vicinity of Fredericton. The county was also settled by 
the Acadian/French Canadian returnees who made the short 
portage overland from the St. Lawrence vadtey To the 
east, along the south shore of Chaleur Bay, the indented 
coastline, "... formed a natural rendezvous for these 
harassed expatriates"!?, 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
administrative centres of Halifax and Quebec were remote 


and the Acadians enjoyed a period of isolation and restora- 


tion. Many found shelter along the east coast of New 
tl. Ironside; R.G.*et-al., (eds. Frontier Settlement, The 


University of Alberta, Studies in Geography, Monograph 
fio Edmonton, L974: 


12. Lauviére’, B.’, a fracedre dun Peuple, (tome a) 
Editions Bossard, Paris, 1922. 


13. MacNutt, W.S., New Brunswick, A History: 1784-1867, 
Macmillan of Canada,» Toronto, 1960. (memo 
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Brunswick between the Baie Verte, near the Isthmus of 
Chignecto, and the estuary of the Miramichi River, where 
ciey, were able to minimize contact with their conquerors“, 
Beyond New Brunswick, however, the Acadians were scattered 
among the predominantly British ethnic population of Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island; peripheral to the main- 
stream of colonial life but at the same time insulated 
from contact with their kin and kind in northern New 
Brunswick and in the heartland of the St. Lawrence Valley?>. 
This was a geographical situation analogous to the French 
settlements to the west of Nouvel Ontario. 

With the expulsion of the Acadians in the 

middle of the eighteenth century a hundred 

and fifty years of persistent social 

growth was destroyed, and the province 

(maritimes) was left less like a palimpsest 


than like a slate that had been wiped eleane’s 


At the outbreak of World War I the patterns of 
French Canadian/Acadian settlement throughout Canada had 
been established and since that time alterations were in- 
ternal; one of entrenchment rather than of expansion. The 
middle St. Lawrence Valley and northwest New Brunswick, 
roughly from the east end of Montreal to the county of 
Madawaska, was the linguistic stronghold of the Francophone 


population of Canada. To the east and west of this "French 


tae Thorburn, H.Go, Politics in New Brunswick, University 
OMT OrCOMCO rless jeloronto, 1961. 


Lost .RuUMLI iy, Roy Historre des Acadiens, (tome: LI). La. Cor- 
poration des Editions Fides, Montreal, 1955. 


16. Bailley, A.G. "Creative Moments in the Culture of the 
Maritime Provinces", in’ Historical Essays on the Atlan- 
tic Provinces, G.A. Rawlyk (ed), Carleton Library Series 
Foo PeNicC el vand wand, Stewant Ltd. ,. Toronto, 1967 (p. 233). 


10 


zone" there was a linguistic gradient where the Francophone 
population experienced diminution, a break in the contiguity 
of settlements, and increased contact with people of "other" 
mother tongues, particularly English. There was a gradual 
progression into linguistic zones that were English-dominant. 
To the east’ the population of ethnic origin was "strongly 
British. To the south and west, the ethnic origins were 
more heterogeneous’ than in the Atlantic region of Canada/ 
but throughout southern Ontario those of British ethnic 
stock prevailed. Only in the census metropolitan area of 
Windsor, for example, did the people of British ethnic 
origin constitute less than half of the total population 
(48%) in the major urban centres. West of Sudbury the 
language zone was again English dominant but, as described 


above, ethnically heterogeneous. 


Within these English-language-dominant zones of 
Atlantic Canada, Southern Ontario and Northern Ontario/the 
prairies, there were the relic communities of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century French settlements. In spite of the 
tenacity with which the people of these language islands 
attempted to maintain their mother tongue, the distance 
from the “French zone" of Canada, and the resultant limita- 
tion upon contact and interaction, became perceptually 
greater because of the increase in the use of English among 
all ethnic groups, particularly in western Canada. The 
prevalent feature of the majority of these communities 
became that of language transfer as English became the 
language of the home. Of the population of western Canada 
that had a mother tongue other than French or English, only 
38.8% were using the "other" language in the home in 1971. 
Among the population of French mother tongue just over half 
(50.8%) were using French as the language of the home 
(tab Leal). 
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Chapter II 


LANGUAGE ZONES IN CANADA 


Regional Concentrations of French "Language Populations" 


in Canada 


The existence of the French language zone, and the 
buffer zone that is situated between it and the surrounding 
English language zones, can be described numerically and 
Spatially. The data in Table 2 represented a numerical dis- 
tribution of the language-related components of the Franco- 
BHROoOne, population of Canada. The scale’of the distribution 
was at the level of the province and census divisions; 
counties, districts and regional municipalities in Ontario 


and counties in New Brunswick. 


Most of these components required little definition 
Or explanation of uSage except that of ethnic origin. Some 
writers have criticized the use of ethnic data related to 
Fanguage growth or decline but much of this criticism was 
based upon the difficulty of adequately defining ethnic 
Origin and upon the cultural variation that can occur over 
a period of time for people of a particular ethnic origin’. 
It is significant to recall that language is but one variable 
of an ethnic population and that there are other cultural 
features that constitute an ethnic group.. In the general 
introduction of the Report of the Royal Commission on Bi- 
lingualism and Biculturalism the commissioners wrestled with 
the confusion’ thatsexistsrin’ aimuktacultural’ society, with 


this term, 


l. Kralt, J. Language in Canada, 1971 Profile Studies Series, 
volume V, Statistics Canada, Ottawa (in preparation). 
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-e-if we must admit that ethnic origin very 
often exerts a cultural influence on a per- 
son whose parents have chosen another lan- 
guage, the fact still remains that this 
influence cannot be measured, that it varies 
greatly between different groups and between 
people, and that no exact rule can be deduced 
from it. Therefore, without denying the im- 
portance of this factor, the Commission, since 
it must make recommendations based on easily 
discernible realities, concludes that it must 
give much more importance to language than to 
ethnic origin.2 


Statistics Canada attempted to minimize the confusion 
in determining one's ethnic origin by instructing respondents 
to trace their backoround “... through the fathers side..." 
and, as a guide, to use "... language spoken by the person 
or by his paternal ancestor on first coming to this conti- 
nent e Consequently, it is the language component of 
ethnic origin that was significant ‘to this study and the 
other variables, difficult if not impossible to measure, and 
subject to change over time, were not considered here. If 
one may assume that a paternal ancestor could speak his 
mother tongue, French or English, upon arrival in Canada then 
it was considered pertinent. This was particularly applicable 
to a study that was concerned with the official language groups 


of Canada. 


A comparison between Table 2 and Figure 6 demonstra- 
ted the spatial features of the regional concentrations of 
the "French language populations". The presentation of 
Figure 6 was not only an attempt to provide a cartographic 


representation Of the data provided in Table (2,/2. alec 


2. Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism, Book I, General Introduction, "The 
Official Languages "7. p...siv. 


3. Dictionary of the 1971 Census Terms, Catalogue 12-540, 
Statistics Canada... Obtawa, ag cu 
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INHABITED AREA: 
ONTARIO, QUEBEC & MARIT 


PERMANENTLY 


ONTARIO, QUEBEC & MARITIMES 
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RECENSEMENT 
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related these concentrations to the actual distribution of 
permanently inhabited areas of central and maritime Canada 
in 1971 (fig. 5). An ecumene map represents areas that are 
permanently inhabited (fig. 5) and the analysis of data 
becomes’ more = meaningful LE it is related to this’ distribu- 
tion rather than to the geostatistical units of province, 
census division, census subdivision, etc. alone. At times 
one was restricted to these units because the presentation 
Gr datee by=-Statisties Canada was So presented. However, 
through a manipulation of scale and the juxtaposition of 
these scale variations to an ecumene map one was able to 
achieve greater flexibility in the analysis of language 
data. Population densities could also be calculated, once 
language communities are identified, thereby indicating a 


Peveltralmetor contact and conrlict: 


The area between Moncton and Sudbury contained the 
majority ofthe four™ component “language populations" for 
Phe = Prancorpioues, Cf sCatada (E¥gr 6). “Within this part of 
central and eastern Canada were found the strongest and 
most potentially viable French language communities in the 
country. The language was used in the home and in the 
community and the size of the population was sufficient to 
Support various institutions dedicated to language preser- 
vation and to warrant critical services such as French 
language newspapers, radio and television. The distribution 
of the French-language population was not even throughout 
the region, however, and the intensity of concentration was 
highly varied. There were essentially two zones within this 
Francophone region of Canada. One was the French language 
zone in which the intensity of French language usage was 
greatest, and the other was a bilingual zone which repre- 
sented a zone of contact between Canada's two official 


language populations. 
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The French Language Zone 


The permanently inhabited area of the province of 


Quebec maintained a strong orientation to the St. Lawrence 


Lowlands (fig. 5))... In spite, of the, eltorts, of lay and 


diocesan colonization societies to lead settlers into the 


Laurentide valleys to the north, agrarian settlement there 


had always provided a marginal existence’. The townships 


to the east of the St. Lawrence were taken up gradually by 


habitants who responded to the colonization programmes of 


Bishop Bourget of Montreal and his successors>. The des- 


cendants of the original Anglophone land-owners in this 


eastern region were clustered in thé townships along the 


international boundary between the United States and Quebec. 


West of the core area, nineteenth century Francophone 


settlers followed the commercial timber operations into the 


Ottawa Valley and upon arrival found that most of the better 


farm land, on the Quebec side of the boundary, had been 


taken up by Anglophone settlers®. Because .Or Sehe aprox imi ty. 
of the edge of the Canadian Shield to the north shore of 


the Ottawa River, colonizers were forced to move northward 


into the tributary valleys of the Ottawa (fig. 5), swath 


the eventual decline of the timber industry, the principal 


market for farm produce in the valley, these northern 


4. 


Gibson, P.M. Settlement and Abandonment of Land in the 
Rouge Valley, Laurentides, Quebec, unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Dept.. Geography,’ McGill’ University, ‘Montreal,’ 1966- 


Blanchard, R. “Les Cantons de 1"Est", Revue de Géographie 


Alpine, Université de Grenoble, tome XXV, 1937. See also, 
Hunter, J.I., The French Canadian Invasion of the Fastern 


Townships, unpublished M.A. thesis, McGill University, 1939. 


Blanchard, R., Les Pays de l'Ottawa, Grenoble, France, 
LNprhe ALve. voAgy 


Hee 


settlers found themselves poorly situated to compete in the 
burgeoning urban markets of Hull, Ottawa and Montreal. 
Furthermore, they were on land that, because of limitations 
in lot size and topography, could not accommodate to the 
new mechanized farming techniques of the twentieth century. 
There were to be only a few scattered townships along the 
north side of the Ottawa watershed in which French-Canadian 
settlers survived and became ethnically dominant (fig. 7). 
In the other townships they were in contact with people of 


predominantly British ethnic origin. 


Considering the prevalence of English-language 
communities on the periphery of the French-Canadian core 
area, 1S it feasible to speak of a French-language zone in 
this province in the twentieth century? The manipulation 
of two language variables was applied to each census divi- 
Sion within Quebec to determine the existence of such a 
zone. All census divisions in which the French-language- 
of-the-home population was greater than 90.0% of the total 
population were considered to be within the French language 
zone. The second variable was calculated from official 
language datawe, Thepratio of a unilingual population to 
the home-language population provided an index of language 


intensity. 


Language Intensity Index and Language Zones 


To each of the census divisions a language intensity 
index was calculated by determining the ratio between the 
population who spoke either French only or English only, to 
the French home-language or English home-language population, 
respectively. In a census division in which French was spoken 
as the language of the home by ninety per cent or more of the 


EOtal population, one would.expect to find that. ashigh, propor- 
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tion of the people would speak only French. Consequently 
the closer index of language intensity would be to Unaty 
(xr = 1.0), the more certain one could be of locating that 
census division within the French language zone. Conver- 
sely as one moved away from the core of this zone one would 
expect the intensity index of French to approach zero while 


the index ‘for the Eng lish language would begin to strengthen. 


If one wished to obtain a measure of the newts ic 
vitality for any community one must use data that were re- 
lated to the language of the home. People who were classi- 
Pied by Stacistics 'Canadawas using English or French as the 
language of the home were considered to be those who "spoke" 
the respective languages. Too often mother-tongue data were 
used incorrectly to determine the number of people who 
“spoke” English or French in a community. It was possible 
to provide an dndacator of language retention for any com- 
munity by comparing the home-language population to the 
mother-tongue population and converting the resultant ratio 
to a percentage. For example, of the French mother-tongue 
population for census divisions within the French language 
zone (fig. 7) the percentage who used the language in the 
home was close to one hundred. This percentage weakened 
with distance from the core area of French Canada. (See 


below passim.) 


However, it was to assess the strength of the spoken 
language in any census unit, that the ratio of the language- 
of-the-home population to total population was calculated 
and expressed as a percentage. Hence, within the French 
and English language zones, census divisions that contained 
a proportion of ninety per cent or more of the respective 
language-of-the-home populations were considered indicative 


of the vitality of one language GLoup relative tom the orner. 


Figure 7 Language Zones, Quebec 1971 NEWFOUNDLAND 
Zones linguistiques, Québec 1971 \ 


 ™-<---~ 


French language zone 


Zone linguistique frangaise 


Bilingual language zone 


Zone linguistique bilingue 


Ecumene/Ecouméne 
(concentrated settlement/ 
Sofi ses habitation permanente) 


Census divisions into which the French Zone 

appears to be expanding 
Divisions de recensement ot il semble y avoir 
expansion de la zone linguistique frangaise 


Inset map of 
Montreal area 


Census Divisions/Divisions de Recensement, 1971 


1. Abitibi’ . Drummond 38. L'Islet 57. Ramouski 
2. Argenteuil 21. Frontenac 39. Lotbiniére 58. Riviére-du-Loup 
3. Arthabaska 22. Gaspé-Est 40. Maskinongé 59. Rouville 
4. Bagot 23. Gaspé-Ouest 41. Matane 60. Saguenay? 
5. Beauce 24. Gatineau 42. Matapédia 61. St-Hyacinthe 
6. Beauharnois 25. Hull 43. Mégantic 62. St.-Jean 
7. Bellechasse 26. Huntingdon 44. Missisquoi 63. St.-Maurice 
8. Berthier 27. Iberville 45. Montcalm 64. Shefford 
9. Bonaventure 28. lle-de-Montreal 46. Montmagny 65. Sherbrooke 
10. Brome et lle-Jesus 47. Montmorency No. 1 66. Soulanges 
11. Chambly 29. iles-de-la-Madeleine 48. Montmorency No.2 67. Stanstead 
12. Champlain 30. Joliette 49. Napierville 68. Témiscaminque 
13. Charlevoix-Est 31. Kamouraska 50. Nicolet 69. Témiscouata 
14. Charlevoix-Ouest 32. Labelle 51. Papineau 70. Terrebonne 
15. Chateauguay 33. Lac-St.-Jean-Est 52. Pontiac 71. Vaudreuil 
16. Chicoutimi 34. Lac-St.-Jean-Quest 53. Portneuf 72. Verchéres 
17. Compton 35. Laprairie 54. Québec 73. Wolfe 
18. Deux-Montagnes 36. L’Assomption 55. Richelieu 74. Yamaska 
19. Dorchester 37. Lévis 56. Richmond 

lIncludes the districts of Abitibi (A), and Mistassini (B). 2\Includes the district of Nouveau-Quebec (C). 


\Comprend les territoires d'Abitibi (A), et de Mistassini (B). 2Comprend le territoire du Nouveau-Québec (C). 
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It was possible that when one obtained values that 
indicated relatively strong French or English language 
usage, as in parts of the bilingual zone, the assumption 
would be made that it reflected the usage of the language 
throughout the entire census division. To substantiate 
this, it was necessary to calculate an index of language 


intensity. 


Let us assume that in a given census division 803% 
of the total population used French as the language of the 
home. When a language intensity index was calculated for 
this area, however, a low measure was obtained (close to 
0.00). This implied that beyond the home people used 
English as the language of work, for entertainment, reli- 
gious services, shopping, education and for personal ser- 
vices. Consequently, they had acquired sufficient know- 
ledge of the second language to be classified as bilingual. 
Conversely, if the language intensity index approached 
unity (1.00) the implication was that people were not re- 
quired to learn the second language to function in their 
mother tongue beyond the home. Services, employment, etc., 
could be obtained and conducted in the same language as 
that used in the home. The use of the language was suffi- 
ciently ubiquitous in the community that one did not enter 
a different language milieu when one left the home. Thus, 
when one component of a language population, the language 
of the home, was related to another, those who were uni- 
lingual, the resultant language intensity index provided 
an indicator of the(ubiquity of that language. This was 
not converted to a percentage because the interest was in 
the language itself and not in the size or strength of the 


population who used the language. 


Furthermore it was assumed that if one attempted to 


calculate a similar index of language intensity by relating 
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a unilingual population, French or English, to total popu- 
lation for a geostatistical unit a reliable measure of 
language ubiquity would not be achieved. A total popula- 
tion within a given unit often was composed of many ethnic 
groups. This was particularly true for census divisions 
that were peripheral to the French language zone, such as 


Tle-de-Montréal et Ile-Jésus. 


In this division the unilingual French population 
was less than half of the “total population (40%)! “However, 
the language intensity index for the same unit was .63 
suggesting that the use of French beyond the home was 
greater than one would gather from a computation using 


unilingual population and total population. 


There was also a spatial significance to the calcu- 
lation of an index of language intensity. In Northumberland 
County, New Brunswick, fewer than 12% of the total popula- 
tion were unilingual French. When the language intensity 
index for the French-speaking population was calculated the 
results indicated that just over half (.51) were able to 
function in their mother tongue throughout the community. 
The spatial significance of this was considered to be the 
element of isolation. Many Francophones in Northumberland 
County experienced little or no interaction with the Anglo- 
phones of the county. These people were able to use French 
beyond the home and apparently did not encounter situations 


that required the use of the second official language. 


In Glengarry County in eastern Ontario, the number 
of settlers of French mother tongue grew steadily through- 
out the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries as 
English-speaking farmers migrated to western Canada. The 
habitants from Quebec maintained contacts with family and 


friends in the older parishes in Soulanges and Vaudreuil 


ine) 


(Quebec) and, in some areas, with Francophone parishes in 
Prescott County (Ontario). These contacts helped to sus- 
tain the flow of Francophone settlers into eastern Ontario 
and, simultaneously, the maintenance of the French lan- 
guage. The latter was reflected in the census data of 

1971 for about 40% of the total population were using French 
as the language of the home in Glengarry County (table 7). 

A remarkable accomplishment when one considers that the po- 
pulation of French mother tongue was only 44.2% of the total 


populations 


In spite of the cultural linkages with Quebec the 
Francophone colonists in Glengarry were required to learn 
English, and in some situations Gaelic, to converse with 
Tic imep wir Shenercnbours or landlords, On to,use.services 
in local towns and villages’. Even during the early settle- 
ment period these people were unable to obtain the services 
of a French-speaking parish priest, hence the practice of 
returning to the "home parish" in Quebec for special occa- 


sions such as baptism or religious holidays®. 


This practice of living within two language environ- 
ments, one in the home and another in the community, was 
retlected in the computation of the language Antensity 
index for the Francophone population of Glengarry County. 
At .25 it contrasted markedly with the language intensity 
index for the same language population in the adjacent 
counties of Vaudreuil and Soulanges, across the provincial 
boundary in Quebec, at .65 and .76 respectively (tables 5 


ATL Cys \) 25 
7. Centre de recherche en civilisation canadienne-frangaise, 
Université d'Ottawa, ACFEO records, various years. 


8. Diocesan Archives, Alexandria, Ontario: parish records, 
various years. 
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Certain census divisions within Quebec (and within 
the French language zone) had a lower score on the lan- 
guage intensity index for the Francophone population than 
was anticipated, particularly “those anewhich there’ was a 
large number of people of English mother tongue. This was 
partly because of the editing procedures employed by 
Statistics Canada on language data. It was conceivable 
that an individual of English mother tongue married to a 
person, of; French mothem tongue “and. living ina maliew an 
which French was the language of the home, would eventually 
become unilingual French since the opportunity to use his/ 
her mother tongue was minimal. Furthermore, the interpre- 
tation of ™... understood..." for any language was hignly 
subjective and one could understand a language, perhaps 
imperfectly, without being able to speak that language with 
ease. The individual who responded as "English" for mother 
tongue and "French" for the language of the home, however, 
was classified by Statistics Canada as "bilingual". Hence 
the population of official-language "French only" was 
under-represented in some counties within Quebec. The same 
Situation applied to those of "French" mother tongue and 
"English" home language who were living within one of the 


English language zones (fig. 7). 


As an example, the census division of Drummond, 
located in the townships to the east of the St. Lawrence 
River was examined (table 3). In 1941 the population of 
English mother tongue comprised 6.4% of the total popula- 
tion, “but ‘by 1971 this Wad decIinéed to 2.12. aencuch. tne 
absolute number of Anglophones had declined by only 354 in 
the thirty-year period 12529611 04h etom boy oie) jee On 
the other hand, the population of French mother tongue had 
increased by 27,710 people in the same period and had 


strengthened from 93.6% to 96.5% ‘Of sthe tote. pomulat. om. 


DAB LE TABLEAU 3 

Données linguistiques, 
groupes anglophone et 
francophone, Division de 
recensement de Drummond, 


Language Data for English 
and French Communities, 
Census Division of Drummond, 
Quebec, 1971 


Québec,1971 
Toca. 
POPULACLON © of aM. I ShOr/ate FVH oles OL/aur Obs FO Lig 
totale F.L.M Total Bot. Ue. Total LO:FS hee 
64,140 bales 0 ae Go O27, 010" 896.07 Sn oo .o3 
Bite Meal Sorry au GECHehs + *Oryvdu’ OLFEO ots 
Az i.M Tote. AS in keoe Ota lL LO:AS I eel 
oo cial 2,000 Bn ls 905 45 
OUsE&E 3 of /du 
LO:A&F Total 
OO OMe Lonel 
je A OP - Index of Language Intensity ae, 50 take RA ONS, 
Hig he - Indice de concentration linguistique Hae, = 1.00 
|e nhega by - French mother tongue population 
BaleM - Frangais langue maternelle 
HeMsTs.! = English mother tongue population 
Pepin M - Anglais langue maternelle 
OL: FO - Official languages - French only 
LOrFs - Langue officielle - Francais seulement 
OL: EO —“ OLiL2cralManguages .— English only 
LO:AS - Langue officielle - Anglais seulement 
OL:E&F - Official languages - English & French (i.e. bilingual) 
LO:A&F - Langues officielles - anglais et francais (bilingues) 
F.H.L. - Language of the home - French 
Meu.U. — Erancais langue d'usage 
E.H.L. - Language of the home - English 
A.L.U. - Anglais langue d'usage 
NOTE These symbols will be used on all subsequent tables 
NOTA Ces symboles serviront a4 tous les tableaux suivants 
Source SeatustwessCandaay Ccataloques;, 192-773, #92-126 
Sounmee: Stalieticdue: Canada, Catalogue 92,773, 92-726 


TABLE 4 TABLEAU 4 


Language Data for English Données linguistiques, 
and French Communities, groupes anglophone et 
Census Division of Madawaska, francophone, Division de 
New Brunswick, 1971 recensement de Madawaska, 


Nouveau-Brunswick, 1971 


Pa ee ag a ee 
Total. 


popular on Fe eves $.OL AAU EF thnelro tin Ob SA Ob+rO rel 
totale ar eSB Total Deke Ue LO) Da LO: FS a Dye ie 
re SEE ee eee ee ee) eee 
345/975 S37070 | 2456 Soy 55, 94 38 20 9730) 9 03 
eS eS ae ee ee ee eee 
E.M.T + Of /duw eH “eeOor/du Ob no bps, ea 
A.L.M Total Pedic we LOtaL LO:AS eect. 
SS 
1S) ak 1 e0.0 Da 900 50 


OL:H&F ..% of /du 
LO:A&F Total 


source: Statistics Canada/Statistique Canada, 
Catalogues. 92-773, 92-726. 
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In a county in which the people of French mother 
tongue were so strongly represented it was reasonable to 
assume that some people of English mother tongue had been 
assimilated into the French milieu through intermarriage. 
With a low language intensity index for the Anglophone 
minority of only .45 many of the people of English mother 
tongue must have been bilingual and hence potentially assi- 
milable. Some, particularly the older people of English 
mother tongue, could have been unilingual French, although 
not classified as such by Statistics Canada. There was a 
lower probability that the unilingual English population 
was under-represented in a county that was situated within 
CicerCecniCleLangGuage Zone, . Iiat iS, ene, probability Chat ia 
person of French mother tongue would use English as the 
language of the home was considered to be less. Hence, the 
language intensity index of .45 for Anglophones was likely 
more accurate than the index of .83 for Francophones; an 
analysis of unedited data would probably have provided an 
index closer to unity for the latter. Perhaps the important 
feature to re-emphasize regarding the application of the 
language intensity index was that those people who were uni- 
lingual French were under-represented in some parts of Quebec. 
If through the editing process of Statistics Canada they had 
been over-represented then the calculation of a language 
intensity index to justify the delimitation of a French lan- 


guage zone in Canada would have been less reliable. 


In Figure 8 the French language zone of Canada was 
superimposed upon the ecumene of the provinces. It was 
necessary to draw attention to the inclusion of the county 
of Madawaska, New Brunswick, within the French language 
ZOne. “The county had a high. proportion. of people of Frencn 
mother tongue to total population (table 4) but a low lan- 


guage intensity index. Part of the explanation for this 


a2 


could be found in the geographical location of the county 
on the "edge" of the French language zone and the frequency 
of contact with kin and kind across the international boun- 
dary in the state of Maine”. 

Within the Quebec portion of this language zone 
(fig. 7) 8 out of 52 census divisions had a language in- 
tensity index below .80 but none of these eight was below 
.70 (table 5). Each of the lower values could be accounted 
for by the adjustment in editing (e.g. census division of 
Quebec) or because the census division was close to the "edge" 
of the French language zone and, hence, it was probable that 
the numerical accuracy of the "bilingual" population became 
greater. The opportunity for media and personal contact 
with the other official language would have increased the 
possibility of acquiring a knowledge of English. This fea- 
ture of the "edge" of the zones will be discussed in detail 


later. 
The English Language Zones 


When the population of English home language was 
calculated at 90% or higher of the total population, by 
census division, ‘thei basis for the delimitation of an 
English language zone was established. Language intensity 
indices were also computed for these census divisions and 
a value at or close to unity usually substantiated the in- 


clusion of that division within an English language zone. 


9. Bérubé, A., “La république du Madawaska" paper pre- 


sented at Simon Fraser University, Vancouver, B.C. 
1970. See also, Cameron, D., "Vive La République", 


Weekend Magazine, sept. 21,, 1974". 
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However, within the English language zones communi- 
ties of French mother tongue existed (table 6). These were 
language islands that were situated within an environment 
in which the use of English at home and in the community 
was predominant. Within some of the language islands the 
use of French in the home was still strong relative to the 
Populationeor French mothermtongue, but neither this ratio 
nor the indices of language intensity had the strength that 
was found within the French language or bilingual zones. 
Similarly, the opportunities for regular use of the language 


beyond the home were very limited or non-existent. 


For these communities, isolated from regular contact 
with the French language zone of Canada, the ratio between 
the language-of-the-home population and the mother-tongue 
population was a more meaningful indicator of language 
maintenance. The language intensity index became a measure 
of the power of the English-language environment and a re- 
flection of the attraction that the second official language 
had upon the minority. This characteristic will be expanded 
upon in that part of the Reference Supplement in which the 


Atlantic region “1s discussed. 


Along the edges of the English language zones, par- 
ticularly in eastern Canada, the English language intensity 
index began to weaken and the French language index began 
CO VStrengenen...-.Althoughsin, centain ‘census divisions along 
these margins the English language intensity index attained 
a .90 level,;the territory was snot placed within the 
English language zone. The increase in the French language 
intensity index and particularly the strength of the French- 
home-language to French-mother-tonaue ratio, warranted in- 
clusion of the unit within a bilingual zone. To explain 
the high index of English language intensity within a 


"bilingual zone" for some census divisions it was necessary 


24 


to alter the scale of analysis of language population dis- 
tribution and to place this larger scale analysis in the 


context of the distribution of permanent habitation. 
The Bilingual Zone 


Within both the French and English language zones 
the unilingual language populations had been under- 
estimated while the bilingual population had been over- 
estimated for the reasons given above. The high index of 
language intensity for either language group indicated that 
Ltowas digficult for one to maintain sa minority mother 
tongue, aS a spoken language, once the other official lan- 
guage had become the language of the home. The interzonal 
region (fig. 8) had been for generations the area of con- 
tact between the two language groups, a region designated 
as the wibaJlangual bel tStby Joy ein 196 For 

Et was in part of this zone that «he colonization 
programmes of the Roman Catholic diocesan societies were 
applied. Within the western portion of the bilingual zone 
French Canadian settlement was not random but reflected a 
formal and functional Organization of termitery thal sus— 
tained the community and the language beyond the French 
language zone of Quebec. Within Quebec, east of the St. 
Lawrence Valley, the bilingual zone contained many of the 
descendants of British and United Empire Loyalists. The 
early settlers took up land under the auspices of British 
elghteenth century policy designed to create an English 


language buffer between "New France" and the nascent United 


10. Joy, R.J., Languages in Conflict, published by the 
author, Ottawa, 1967 (McClelland and. Stewart Ltd., 
Toronto, have now published Joy's work under the 
same titlévinwthe: Carletonpiibrary Series , 1972/9) 
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States of America. To the east in Gaspé and New Brunswick 
the zone embraced the small English language communities 
clustered along the shore of Chaleur Bay and the Acadian 


settlements of northern and eastern New Brunswick. 


Because of the opportunity for contact between the 
two official language groups, one or both had to attain a 
certain degree of competence in the language of the other. 
Vallee and Dufour calculated that beyond Quebec, it had 
been the people of French mother tongue who had been con- 
Sistently the dominant group within the bilingual popula- 
LOO re atid Zone. ; The Franco-Ontarians found it in- 
creasingly necessary to learn English as markets for agri- 
cultural products expanded beyond the commercial interests 
of the timber industry and incorporated the burgeoning 
urban populations. The young were attracted to a relati- 
vely steady cash income as job opportunities in cities 
within the bilingual zone, particularly in Sudbury, Ottawa, 
Cornwall, Montreal, Bathurst and Moncton, attracted many 


away from a demanding rural Svistence;—; 


Various calculations were applied to the census 
divisions that were situated between the French and English 
language zones to designate a bilingual zone (table 7). The 
first characteristic Of the population within the census 
divisions of the zone was a decline in the percentage of 


home language population to total population, normally 


ev alieo ar Ge Bane OUbOUY pis, stiGub. lingua LeBel tmasn 
Garotte for the French?" Laurentian University Review, 
Mics Lenka Lb peetieaes., 2197/4. 


1258 Snrchndiocesan Archives, Ottawa, Parish Records, Annual 
Reports to the Bishop, various years, particularly 
1880's and 1890's. 
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below the ninety per cent level described above. At the 
same time the use of the second official language as the 
language of the home began to increase in these interzonal 
census divisions. The language intensity index for the 
dominant language groups began to wane in these divisions, 
relative to the strength within the English and French 
zones, or the index for the two groups became more evenly 
balanced. Furthermore, of the total "bilingual population" 
of Canada, 73.0% were located within the region designated 


as the bilingual zone (tig. 6). 


It was probable that this zone contained the majo- 
rity of people in Canada who were truly bilingual, the 
vagueness of such a designation notwithstanding. Many of 
the 272 of" the bilingual population who lived beyond the 
bilingual zone may have revised their response on the cen- 
Sus questionnaire if they had the Opportunity for reaular 
contact with a Francovhone population. Furthermore, the 
likelihood of incorrectly classifying people as bilingual, 
through the editing procedure of Statistics Canada, was 
greater outside this bilingual zone. Many people who lived 
within the language islands in the English language zones 
and who were classified as bilingual were more likely to 
have been unilingual English if the language of the home 
had been English for several years. Finally, of the popu- 
lation of English mother tongue who were living in the 
province of Quebec, 89.1% were within the census divisions 


that constitute the bilingual zone of that province (Crercn ieee 


There are two characteristics of these language zones 
that must be emphasized at this point. The "edges" of these 
zones were frequently impossible to delimit as one zone gra- 

en a ee 
ded into the other so that a true frontier existed between 
them. Secondly, they were dynamic zones. With changes in 


language usage over time the English, Bilingual, and French 
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zones ebbed and advanced. Because of these characteristics 
and because of the patterns and processes of Francophone 
settlement beyond the heartland of Quebec, it was essential 
to analyze the bilingual zone through variation in scale. 
Such variation illustrated that the concentration of Canada's 


bilingual population between Sudbury and Moncton existed as a 


discontinuous zone rather than as a solid "belt" of bilingual- 7 


ism. 


Another important feature of the bilingual zone was 
the presence of major urban service centres that had a 
strong minority mother-tongue component and a healthy ratio 
between the language-of-the-home and mother-tongue popula- 
tions for both official language groups. This was a feature 
that was notably absent among most of the "language islands" 


that were located within the English language zones of Canada. 


In Northern Ontario the bilingual zone appeared, at 
first, to have as a cultural focus the Census Metropolitan 
Area of Sudbury partly because of the geographical situation 
Greenery witnineNOrthernsQntarilo sand partly because of the 
absolute number of people of French mother tongue within the 
metropolitan area (49,570 = 31.9% of total urban population). 
This was the strongest ratio within the four cities of Nor- 
thern Ontar1o (North Bay, oudbury, Sault Ste. Marie and 
Thunder Bay). Beyond the limits of the metropolitan area 
of Sudbury the French mother-tongue population constituted 
SOpdienoe the tatal popalatvon of the rural “portion of Che 
Censicedtyivsion of Sudmury. wwithing tie city there were se— 
veral Francophone institutions that were sustained by the 
minority population of the city and the surrounding region. 
The bilingual university of Laurentian, Le Centre des Jeunes 
de Sudbury, and other cultural groups apparently helped to 
perpetuate the use of the language throughout the census 


division and ensured a linkage between the urban and rural 


Zo 


populations. However, when the Francophone population of 
this section of the bilingual zone was located by census 
subdivision and by enumeration area, within the limits of 
actual habitation provided by the ecumene map, it was found 
that there was a rapid deterioration of this minority popu- 
lation:to the’ west of Sudbury’ and to the’ east of ‘the’ city 
of North Bay (fig.5) .-’Furthermore, this form of anvesti-— 
gation revealed that the minority population of this portion 
of the bilingual zone lacked the concentration that existed 
within Eastern Ontario and Quebec. Located along the trans- 
portation routes throughout Nouvel Ontario, the Francophone 
population was split among three areas: 

i - the Sudbury-North Bay agglomeration 

11 - the railway orientation of the Haileybury- 

Iroquois Falls-Cochrane-Hearst belt 


Lili. = the northern sector Of the District Got Sudbury: 


Between these populated areas there were large tracts 
of uninhabited and partially “unorganized” terrivory,, a, form 
of “hollow frontier", so that social linkages among the three 
appeared to be minimal. In the northern tier, service centres 
such as Kirkland Lake, Timmins, Cochrane and Kapuskasing were 
of greater significance than Sudbury because of their acces- 
Sibility. The population of French mother tongue was strong 
in these centres, as was the use of the language in the home, 
so the potential for Francophone visitors to use their mother 
tongue in the towns appeared to be high. For the population 
within the northern part of the: District ior oucbury Load 
linkages were to Timmins and to Sault Ste. Marie in order of 


ProximMey {table & je. 


he fragmented distribution of population was re- 
flected in the territorial organization of the Roman Catho- 
lic dioceses’ of Northern Ontario: ® Parteof the northerne tiers 


Haileybury to Timmins - was within the Diocese of Timmins 
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with the Bishop's see in the town of Haileybury. The terri- 
tory west of Timmins was divided between the dioceses of 
Hearst and Sault Ste. Marie. Furthermore this division went 
beyond the level of the diocese as Timmins and Hearst were 
suffragan dioceses to the Archdiocese of Ottawa while Sault 
Ste. Marie was part of the ecclesiastical province of King- 


Hele amen 


Bast of the citycof. North Bay; in’ the northernstown- 
ships of Renfrew county, the population of French mother 
tongue declined steadily as one approached the city of Pem- 
Drokés= aInvthus urban centre, the minority was only (100123 20£ 
the total population. In Ontario, between Pembroke and the 
city of Vanier in the eastern half of the National Capital 
Region, the bilingual zone was severed by the English lan- 
guage zone of southern Ontario. Indeed by altering the 
scale of population distribution to the census subdivision 
it could be demonstrated that a portion of this English 
language zone actually penetrated the provincial boundary 
and incorporated three subdivisions within Pontiac County 
(figs. 7 and 8). Although the aggregate population of 
English mother tongue was only 4,305 people they constitu- 
ted 94% of the total population for the three subdivisions 
and had a language intensity ratio that was as strong as 


many census divisions in Ontario (table 9). 


From east Ottawa (City of Vanier) and Pontiac County, 
Quebec, the bilingual zone reappeared and extended into the 
southern section of the Census Metropolitan Area of Montreal 
on both sides of the provincial boundary. It has been sta- 
ted that) the accuracy of) thetbilingual data forrCanada: was 


probably qreater within the bilingual zone. For this 
section of the zone, it was considered to be particularly 


so. The EFnalish and French had been in contact since 
commercial timber activities began to exploit the resources 


30 


of the lower Ottawa Valley in the eighteenth century. 
Seasonal movements from the farms into the shanties brought 
people of various ethnic origins together, particularly 
British and French. Three large urban centres were within 
an expanding commuting range — Ottawa, Cornwall, Montreal; 
ethnic, contacts hadsalsococcurred! insthese cities for over 


a Ceneury. 


The ratio of.the population, classitied aq bilingual, 
to total population was among the highest in Canada through- 
out the census divisions between Ottawa and Montreal (table 
7). A bilingual milieu was also revealed through a marked 
decline in the language intensity index, particularly for 
the Francophones throughout the valley. For the Anglophones, 
the language intensity index was stronger than that of the 
French but not as strong as the index for the census divi- 
sions in the English language zone to the west of the 
Cornwall-Ottawa "frontier". A comparison between the two 
indices for the Anglophone and Francophone populations con- 
curred with the findings of Vallee and Dufour that west of 
Quebec the proportion of the bilingual population was skewed 
toward the people of French mother tongue™>. On the Quebec 
side of the boundary the language intensity index was not as 
heavily overbalanced between the two groups suggesting that 
there may have been a trend toward a more "balanced bilin- 
gualism" in that province. This needs further research be- 


fore a more definite statement can be made. 


In the Quebec portion of the Ottawa Valley there were 
two census divisions within the bilingual zone that appeared 
to be gravitating toward the French language zone. These 


were Témiscamingue and Papineau (table 10). In the northern 


3... Vallee, FliGrsrnds Dutonr, waren. 
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county of Témiscamingue the population increased by only 
14,189 people between 1941 and 1971. ‘The change in ratios 
between the two dominant mother-tongue groups indicated a 
marked drop for the English, 13.6% to 9.2% of the total po- 
pulation, while the French increased from 79% to 88% between 


the two time periods. 


Papineau appeared to suffer from its proximity to the 
Ottawa/Hull metropolitan area. Its population had increased 
by only 4,239 people in the thirty-year period (1941 to ALS ge aS 
and ratios were shifting in favour of the people of French 
mother tongue: English had declined from 14.1% to 12.2% and 
French had increased from 84.7% to 87.2%. In both counties 
of Témiscamingue and Papineau, the language intensity index 
Leretic flonch, Wasetairly strong, «74s and. .71 respectively, 
while the English was relatively weak at .65 and .56 res- 
pectively (tables 7 and 10-A). If this tendency continues 
it seems reasonable to assume that the French language zone 
will expand into these parts of the bilingual zone and some 


erosion of. the latter.will occur. 


A trade-off may occur with Deux-Montagnes. Already 
Clacsiiued? as part/ot thei bilingual zone the population. of 
English mother tongue had been growing for the same time 
period (7.3% to 14.6%) while the French mother tongue popu- 
lation had been declining (89.5% to 83.3%). The influence 
of the Montreal Metropolitan Area must obviously be consi- 
dered before anything meaningful can be said about the pat- 


terns and processes in Deux-Montagnes County (table 10). 


inepactiwean scheming uel- "zone of northern Ontario a 
Similar pattern of encroachment of the English language 
zone appeared to be taking place with the decline of the 
population of French mother tongue relative to that of the 


population of English mother tongue. The census division 


We 


Of Nipissing, on the southern edge of this northern Ontacic 
zone, experienced a decline in the French minority from 47% 
to 32% of the total, while the English majority increased 

its proportion from 46% to 62% between 1941 and 1971 (table 
11}. In Sudbury the process was similar although the ranges 
for the two time periods were much lower. The French mother- 
tongue population increased its proportion in Cochrane and 

in Timiskaming although in the latter census division there 
had been an overall decline in the population of over 4,000 


people in the thinty-vear permiodes( table: lint. 


The major erosion in that part of the bilingual zone 
of eastern Ontario also took place along the margins (table 
11). With the growth in total population in Ottawa-Carleton 
from 1941 to 1971, the ratio of the French mother tongue to 
total population declined from 28% to 19%, while the English 


proportion increased slightly from 68% to 713. 


East of Montreal the bilingual zone was more compli- 
cated in the composition and distribution of the two official 
language populations, than tothe west orethe metropolitan 
area. In the extreme eastern counties of Sherbrooke, Stan- 
stead, Richmond and Compton, the population of English mother 
tongue had been declining since 1941 (fig. 7). Of the three 
counties Compton had actually experienced a decline in total 
population as well, from 237856 to 1 so7miunetic thirty-year 
period. The county of Richmond had a high) Frrench language 
intensity index and, with the growth of the Francophone po- 
pulation in this county since World War IL, the use of the 
language in the home intensified so that the population of 
French-home-language was greater than that of the French 
mother-tongue population (tables 7, 10 and 10-A). All four 
counties appeared to be trending toward the French language 
zone, particularly Richmond and Sherbrooke, as were Papineau 


and Témiscamingue in the Ottawa Valley. The population of 
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French mother tongue had been increasing steadily since 
1941 in proportion to the total population. To the west 
Of (tiheses four. counties tthe. .same process was apparent in 
Missisquoi County, although the change was not as intense 
(table 10). 


The four counties of Rouville, Chateauguay, Laprairie 
and Huntingdon that bordered or were partially within the 
census metropolitan area of Montreal experienced a growth 
in the ratio of people of English mother tongue to the total 
population and, except for Huntingdon county, a decline in 


the percentage of the population of French mother tongue. 


The census metropolitan area of Montreal was incor- 
porated into the bilingual zone because of the Giri cil ty 
of assigning only some components to the French language 
zone. The computer maps of the distribution of the popula- 
tions of English and French mother tongue illustrated the 
strong concentration of the latter in an arc around the 
north end of the C.M.A. (figs. 9 and 10)* Not all of the 
components within this arc attained ninety per cent or 
greater in the percentage of French-home-language population 
to total population nor .90 or over in the index of French 
language intensity., .The;C.M.A. was highly fragmented when 
these variables were applied, and for that reason and be- 
cause of the dynamic nature of the metropolitan area, no 
attempt was made to delimit a boundary through this urban 
area. The metropolitan city of Montreal was considered a 
unique part of the bilingual zone and required partiewlar 
treatment to ascertain the changes in the language communi- 
ties within the urban limits. Such analysis was beyond the 


purview of this study. 
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Summary 


In this Reference Supplement the country was divided 
into language zones according to the dominant linguistic 
characteristic of eachiregion.s “In <thetdelimitation of these 
zones reliance was placed upon language data that related to 
usage in»the shome yand itorthatiportion ofthe pooulation who 
were undlingual [Prenchmom English” Thetreédiabi lity of data 
on the bilingual population of Canada was low but greater 
accuracy was assumed for the interzonal region that existed 
between the French language zone and the English language 
zones Of the Atlantic*provinces and Ontario. This discon-= 
tinuous area was regarded as the bilingual zone of Canada: 
anzone “Chav nadtheerea trontier son Contactj.and Occastemal 


conflicts, between people of the two official languages. 


Beyond this zone, to the east and west, the minority 
language communities existed as language islands in English 
language zones that were either ethnically homogeneous 
(eastern Canada) or heterogeneous (western Canada). The 
feature of gradation from one language zone, that of the 
French, into the other language zone, the English, and some 
cultural elements of the respective unilingual zones, were 
analyzedeingthesAtlLantre provinces ef %Canagay Tt testis 
region which, sincetit provided some ofthe characteristics 
for the three zones, served as the example for the work of 


the Board. 
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Chapter III 


THE ATLANTIC REGION 


An .Introduction 


Fragmented is a term that has often been applied to 
the Atlantic Region of Canada; fragmented geographically, 
peltirrcally and soctally. “It is a foreland of disrupted 
land surfaces where uplands have been barriers between the 
population clusters that were located within the valleys and 
along the coasts. Often the transitions from these lowlands 
to the upland zones are very abrupt. The scarcity of good 
agricultural land away from the coast also contributed to 
thesperipneral distributions “Such restrictions upon, settle— 
ment expansion had also been a barrier to transportation 
routes that could create linkages among a dispersed popula- 
tion. Hence the main pockets of settlement developed where 
good harbours became the nexus between important inland water 


transportation routes and offshore fishing grounds. 


This nodality and peripheral settlement, and the dif- 
ficulties encountered in overland transportation and commu- 
Hicaelon, stacitieacea a cultural Tsolaction fon many" ethnic 
communities. Such a pattern was an aid tc the Acadians who 
re-established themselves in several locations in the Mari- 
times after 1765. The most notable of these scattered en- 
claves, because of the size of the settlements, were in 
Fastern New Brunswick and in Clare municipality in Nova Scotia. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, the Acadians 
maintained their settlements at a time when British settlers 
had started to leave the region in large numbers. Able to 


avoid conflict and competition with their English-speaking 
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neighbours, the Acadians preserved their identity and 

mother tongue through home and church education’. In 

spite of this tenacity there were indications that the 
Acadians were beginning to succumb to the forces that ero- 
ded the cultural dentity “of sother ethnic groups witha tac 
Atlantic Region’. For example, the province of Nova Scotia 
had the highest percentage of people of "other" ethnic origin 
(lee. other than Brrtishtor “Freneh) in thestebantic seaaon 
(table 12). However, of the Nova Scotians who declared that 
they had a mother -tongme “other 4 than English om esrench,, 
fewer than half (49.8%) were still using their mother tongue 


as the language of the home. 
Language Zones in the Atlantic Provinces 


The Atlantic region of eastern Canada contained part 
of all three language zones that were discussed in Chapter 
Ii. In northern New Brunswick the county of Madawaska and 
the nerthern “census subdivisions in ~loucester County  (fig.1) 
could have been placed within the French language zone. Within 
the latter, seven of the ten census subdivisions had a ratio 
of French home-=language population to total populacion so. 
ninety per cent or more. The total population of these seven 
Subdivisions, concentrated in the eastern half of the county, 


constituted just over half (52%) of the entire population of 


lL. Erskine, -D.,. “The Atlantic Region!) lieWacicem tas tse 
Canada: A Geographical Interpretation, Methuen Publishing 
Company? (LOL ent oF Sloe. 


2. Mannion, J.J. Irish Settlements in Eastern Canada: A 
Study of Cultural Transfer and Adaptation, University 
of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1974. ‘See ,also, Harris, —R.C. 
and Warkentin, J., Canada Before Confederation, Oxford 
University Press, Toronto, 1974 (see particularly 
chapter 55, “sine JAtlanurc ey regions). 
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Gloucester County. While Madawaska remained a part of the 
unilingual French zone, the entire county of Gloucester was 
placed within the bilingual zone east of Quebec because of 

the situation of the constituent subdivisions that were 
strongly Francophone. They were considered to be relatively 
isolated from the French language zone to the north and west 
by portions of the bilingual zone. In addition this bilingual 
zone extended southward from Gloucester County as far as the 


County Of Westmorland. (fic. 8): 


A small portion of the French language zone extended 
south of Madawaska County into the census subdivisions of 
Drummond and the town of Grand Falls in Victoria County. 
These two subdivisions contained 81% of the total French 
mother-tongue population of the county and their concentra- 
tion was of sufficient strength that almost the entire popu- 
lation used its mother tongue as the language of the home 
(98.1%). In Drummond the French home-language population 
was over ninety per cent of the total population and while 
this declined in the town of Grand Falls (75/253), che use 
of the language by the French community was vital. Such 
language vitality and the location of this urban centre at 
the "edge" of the French language zone warranted its inclu- 


SlOneas Parte OL wthat 2ZoOnegNtiaq.es) . 


Beyond these subdivisions in Victoria County the 
vitality of the French language declined as the DEODOLrELON 
of the French mother-tongue population to total population 
Dejan to wane. In tthe rural portion of “the subdivision of 
Crand Falls the population of French mother tongue consti- 
tuted only 27.1% of the total population. The ratio between 
the population of French home language to that of French 
mother tongue, however, was high at 91:100. This probably 
indicated the proximity of this population to the French 


language zone and to its location within the trade area of 
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Edmundston. It was possible for these people to obtain 

some services in French in and from this distribution centre 
(fig. 14). Southward, the number of people of French mother 
tongue declined to approximately one thousand for the rest 
of the county. Of these only 60% were using their mother 
tongue in the home. Thus, from the edge of the French lan- 
guage zone of Madawaska/northern Victoria, the gradient into 
the English language zone was very steep. The French lan- 
guage communities declined very rapidly both in their abso- 
lute numbers and in the retention ratios of their mother 


TOnews: 


The northern and eastern counties of New Brunswick, 
from Restigouche to Westmorland, constituted the bilingual 
zone of the Atlantic region of Canada. Within these five 
counties the proportion of the population of French mother 
tongue to the total population ranged from a high of 82.8% 
in Gloucester, to 25.8% in Northumberland (table 13). 
However, the vitality of the French language was similar to 
that found within the bilingual zone to the west of the 
French language zone. The percentage of the people of French 
mother tongue who were using the language in the home was 
close to or exceeded ninety per cent; the strongest percen- 
tage was in Gloucester County for reasons given above. 
Perhaps the most interesting pattern within this portion of 
the bilingual zone was the similarity in the pattern of the 
indices of language intensity to that in Ontario west of the 
French language zone. As distance from the latter increased, 
the index of intensity for the French-speaking population 


weakened markedly.* 


* This was true Lor Pontiac County within the bilingual zone 
of Quebec as well, while the counties closer to the core 
area of French Canada, and the densely populated portion 
of the French language zone, displayed more balance between 
the two language populations. This change was not so appa- 
rent in the townships to the east of Montreal because of 
the steady decline in the English mother-tongue population 
(tables 7 and 14). 
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TABLE 14 TABLEAU 14 


Indices of Language Intensity, Indices de concentration lin- 


English and French, for guistique , anglais et frangais, 
Selected Census Divisions Divisions de recensement 4 
Within the Bilingual Zone of l'intérieur de la zone bilingue 
Canada, 1971 du Canada, 1971 
i eo ee ae ee ee ee 
ep Ors pop na 
Census division Bilingual 
Division de Letj.cbngiish Wile eeench % pop. 
recensement Lalse ANGLaAis slo. brancais bilingue 


Eastern Ontario 
Hse dew Ontarrvo 


Prescott EM SW -48 49.2 
Russell pee 290 46.0 
Glengarry Ps) 25 45.6 
Stormont Agate: 49 Soe 
Ottawa-Carleton oe E22 ZiBieeh: 


Northern Ontario 
NOTdgGderls Onitamro 


Nipissing <26 2s ew let 
Sudbury 20 al Shey) 
Timiskaming 590 235 pete) 
Cochrane .88 34 3920 


Quebec: Ottawa Valley 
Québec: vallée de 1l'Outaouais 


Deux-Montagnes 265 a7 27.4 
Vaudreuil 68 65 34,5 
Argenteuil 68 aoe 3:96 
Papineau <0 rae Bus 
Hull reais: Aion 48.9 
Gatineau 69 358 Ore 
Pontiac sco -40 34.0 


New Brunswick 
Nouveau-Brunswick 


Restigouche a) -51 Steed 
Gloucester .68 lage cia 
Northumberland ~95 Aisa i 30 
Kent 296 46 a5 
Westmorland <Cuh sao: 36.4 


OL:EO ig; LO2aS 
EHL I.L. Anglais: ALU 


ee I.L. Pran¢gais: LO:FS 
FH FLU 


Wei. Eatocisce: 
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According to the premise made in Chapter II that 
the reliability of bilingual data was greatest in the bi- 
lingual zone of Canada, it was assumed that the English 
mother-tongue component within a bilingual population de- 
clined fairly rapidly with distance from the French language 
zone. The people of French mother tongue, while Maintaining 
their language in the home, had to become competent in the 
other language of the country, because they encountered a 
larger proportion of the population which was unilingual 
English (table 14). 


The southern and western counties of New Brunswick, 
where population was concentrated within the St. John River 
Valley and along the north shore of the Bay of Fundy, were 
considered a part of the English language zone of the 
Atlantic region. This zone also included the entire pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. 
The majority of the census divisions that constituted the 
English language zone of the Atlantic region had a population 
of English home-language that exceeded ninety per cent of the 
total population. There were, however, communities of people 
of French mother tongue scattered throughout this zone (fig. 
8). It was these communities that constituted the language 


islands that were within the English language zone (table 15). 


There were only four census divisions in this zone in 
which the English home-language population was below 90% of 
the total population. These were divisions that contained 
French language communities in the counties of Digby, Yar- 
mouth, Inverness and Richmond in the province of Nova Scotia. 
The percentage of English home-language population of total 
population for each county was 64%, 73%, 81%, and 66% res- 
pectively. The degree of language usage for the Francophones, 
as measured by the ratio of home-language to mother-tongue 
populations, was strong within the four census divisions 
(table 15). In spite of these features, the minority communities 
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were classified as language islands rather than as a part 


of the bilingual Zone. 


Their situation relative to either the bilingual zone 
or the French language zone was similar to the language islands 
of western Canada and southern Ontario. Since opportunities 
for interaction were remote, the presence of the English lan- 
guage was encompassing. The language intensity index for 
these French communities was closer to zero than for those 
located in either the bilingual zone or the French language 
zone, while the same index for the English-speaking popula- 
tion within these census divisions (table 15) was very close 
to unity. Even for the four census divisions discussed above 
in which the Fnglish home-language ratio to total population 
was below 90:100 the English language intensity index for the 
four counties was .9l, .82, .97, and .82, respectively. 
Hence, the majority of the French mother-tongue population 
must have been bilingual in these communities since so few 
people of English mother tongue classified themselves as 


bilingual. ina al 


With the strength of the English language both in 
and around these language islands it was probable that the 
unilingual English population was under-represented while 
the bilingual population was over-represented in the census 
divisions in table 15.. The reason for this, given in Chapter 
Il, was associated with the editing procedures of Statistics 


Canada. 


Other reasons can be provided for the differentiation 
of the language zones in the Atlantic region, but for this 
purpose, scale variations must be applied trokehte scensus sdir- 
visions and these placed within the context of the distribu- 
tion of permanent habitation. With change in ecahe, other 


measures may be applied to determine the composition of the 
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minority population and the Change in this population, over 
time, relative to that of the majority. The presentation 


Wille-continuesto follow the language zone concept. 
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Chapter IV 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ZONEAND THE 
BILINGUAL ZONE OF THEATLANTIC REGION 


The reasons for incorporating the county of Madawaska 
into the French language zone of Canada were discussed in 
Chapter II. While the county was separated linguistically 
from the rest of New Brunswick, it was subject to the same 
economic forces that were operative in the northern part of 
the’ province. Wror tthismreason, the analysis of processes 
and patterns have incorporated both language zones in nor- 
thern and eastern New Brunswick. The absolute numbers of 
the French ethnic population in New Brunswick were much higher 
than in other Atlantic provinces and, more importantly, there 
Woe a Greater "degree “of contiguity among this "Acadian" popu= 
lation. Although uneven throughout, there was also a higher 
ratio of French mother-tongue population to total population 
Inamost “of “the counties ‘of “Acadian” “concentration. One of 
the most important features of this distribution in New 
Brunswick was the presence of some retail trade centres that 
did not appear to be assimilating centres to the same degree 


as in the rest of the Atlantic region. (See below, passim.) 


Proximity to the French language zone of central Quebec/ 
Madawaska meant that almost the entire Francophone population 
of New Brunswick did not exist in language islands to the same 
extent as the populations of French mother tongue in other 
Paris Of tie ACkartic region. - Ihe potential for interactron 
with the French unilingual zone was greater. At the same time 
the population of the bilingual zone of New Brunswick experi- 
enced some contact with the people of the Enalish language 


TOnuesOC es LNewALLantice region, particularly that section tof the 
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zone in southern New Brunswick, northwestern Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island. Hence it was an area that was 
subject to processes that radiated from the two neigh- 
bouring language zones as well as those that functioned 
internally. Because of this location, the bilingual zone 
was considered to be dynamic, one that was subject to change 
and to the impact of anglicizing forces. However, because 
of the mass and inertia of the minority population, counter- 
acting measures could be generated internally. The penetra- 
tion of external influences could be less severe than among 
the language islands discussed below although some indication 


of language erosion was encountered. 


To ascertain the potential for the penetration of the 
forces .of change and #to locate contact areas between the 
language zones, we asked Statistics Canada to produce compu- 
ter maps of the distribution of the major mother-tongue po- 
pulations of New Brunswick (English and French) by enumeration 
areas. These areas (E.A.'s) represented the territory that a 
single enumerator covered in the time that was assigned to 
him during the census year. Initial population tabulations 
were made by the enumeration area and, although no data were 
published on this basis, the data were obtained in the form 


of computer print-outs. 


Because of the concentration of enumeration areas in 
urban centres over 5,000 people they were omitted from the 
provincial map and separate computer maps were produced for 
each centre. The only exceptions to this were Oromocto and 
Dalhousie where the E.A.'s were not heavily concentrated 
and could be accommodated on the provincial map (figs. 12 


AaTICue 3)... 


The cartographic presentation of statistical data 


within relevant statistical areas produced a choropleth map. 
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This technique was made available by Statistics Canada for 
the first time with the 1971 data. Prior to this census, 
most census data were published in tabular form. Thus the 
maps that were published in conjunction with census data 


were merely locational reference maps. 


Statistics Canada was asked not only to produce this 
choropleth map but to make it COnrLoOrm, ein the aistribution 
of the mother-tongue population, as closely as possible to 
the ecumene map of the province (Elg- 214) se The latter, 
compiled from air photo and topographical map analysis, 
provided the cartographic representation of permanently 
inhabited areas within the province. Our major problem was 
to prevent an enumeration area being completely designated 
by the computer with a population interval if Panpiwot pthat 
E.A. was void of permanent population. If this occurred, 
the map would give the impression that the different mother- 
tongue populations were in contact equal ky sthroughout tthe 
province. Once the computer identified a specific enumera- 
tion area by numerical co-ordinates, it assigned the correct 
ratio of mother-tongue population and printed the corres- 
ponding symbol through the entire E.A. However, only the 
permanently inhabited portion of the E.A. was to be designated 
as having a mother-tongue population of a specified percentage 
interval lig. 13) .. Although. the choropleth map and the 
ecumene map did not coincide perfectly in their respective 
distributions, the correlation provided by Statistics Canada 


Was tacdmarable (fies). 12, ebseand 14) | 


The French mother-tongue population of northern New 
Brunswick was distributed in a fragmented pattern. The dis- 
tribution arched north of the rugged New Brunswick Moana, 
and then became more diffuse on the lowlands of Gloucester 
county and northern Northumberland county. Within the three 


northern counties of Madawaska, Restigouche and Gloucester, 
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the French mother-tongue population comprised 94.6%, 59.8%, 
and 82.8% of the total population respectively. In these 
northern counties, the map of the distribution of the popu- 
lation of English mother tongue illustrated clearly their 
coastal concentration that was focused upon the major urban 
centres of Campbellton, Dalhousie and Bathurst. East of 
Dalhousie the English-language population was spread thinly 
along the coast as far as the boundary between Restigouche 
and Gloucester. The total population in this pocket was 
about five thousand people of whom approximately 69% were 
people of English mother tongue. Its location created a 
separation between the stronger concentrations of Francophone 


settlements to the east and west (fig. 12). 


A further separation of the French mother-tongue po- 
pulation was associated with the inhospitable environment 
of the interior of northern New Brunswick. The inland pene- 
tration of settlement was relatively minor except along the 
railway and highway that linked the coastal centres along 
Chaleur Bay “co “the supper St John 'Kkiver Valley “and “the city 
of Edmundston in Madawaska county. The frequency of contact 
between the communities of Restigouche and Madawaska was pro- 
bably less than the interaction of the former with the popu- 
lation of Quebec. Road and rail networks through the Mata- 
pedia River valley facilitated movement to several Franco- 
phone communities in the Gaspé Peninsula. The fragmentation 
of the population of the three northern counties was again 
evident when the limit of the trade areas of major urban 
centres was superimposed upon the ecumene map of the pro- 
vince (fig. 14). These trade areas were analyzed through 
a study sponsored by the Atlantic Development Board and they 


illustrated the alignment of the population to the three 
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cities of Edmundston, Campbellton and Bathurst for whole- 


: : 1 
sale and retail services’. 


In the two major urban centres of Campbellton and 
Dalhousie, in Restigouche county (population 10,335 and 
63,205 respectively), the two mother-tongue populations were 
almost evenly divided. As to the use of the mother tongue 
as the language of the home, the balance was somewhat similar 


but with a stronger preference for English (table 16). 


The two centres had 92.6% and 88.1% of the French 
mother-tongue populations using their language in the home. 
Since 1971 was the first census for the language-of-the-home 
GUeStLOn, Lc wil tl be necessary to wait until 1981 to deter- 
mine whether the apparent English language preference will 
stabilize or continue to Swing away from French. In 1971 
the language intensity index for the Francophone population 
was weaker in the city of Campbellton than elsewhere in the 
county (tables 13 and 16) and reflected the ubiquitous neces- 
Sty stor the people of French mother Longue. toy learn the 
second official language. However, the language intensity 
iigex stor the population that used English in the home was 
not as high as in the eastern counties of New Brunswick nor 
the counties in the English language zone. The people of 
English mother tongue had a relatively high proportion who 
were bilingual and this became Significant when one considered 
the potential labour Supply for services to the public in 


English and French. 


It was possible for the rural population within the 


trade area of Campbellton and Dalhousie to Obtain various 


1. Atlantic Development Board, Urban Centres in the 
Atlantic Provinces, Background study Nowwa/y Entormatiion 
Canada, Ottawa, 1969. 
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services, (medical, dental, legal, governmental, etc.) in 
its mother tongue. © At ‘the ‘timeof writing at was too soon 
to assess whether these centres were assimilating centres 
for either of the mother tongue populations, although this 
was considered to be unlikely for the English because of the 
balance between the two populations. The economic base was 
strongly associated with the forest industry and the growth 
rate for the two centres was assessed as about equal to that 
of the whole Atlantic region’. Unless the market forces 
cause a shift in this growth rate, the shift in language 
preference may depend more upon perceived advantages than 


upon alterations in the economy of the region. 


In Gloucester County the majority of the French 
mother-tongue population was in the rural part of the county, 
particularly within the peninsula of land situated between 
Chaleur and Miramichi Bay. As in Restigouche, the English 
mother-tongue population was concentrated in and around the 
major urban centre of the county, the city of Bathurst. The 
proportions of mother-tongue and language-of-the-home popu- 
lations were strikingly ‘similar to that of Campbellton and 
Dalhousie (table 17). 


Although 87.2% of the French mother-tongue population 
of Bathurst was using French in the home, the balance of lan- 
guage usage favoured English in this city, an urban centre 
that had a population growth rate above that for the Atlantic 
region as a whole in the late sixties”. The language inten- 
Sity indices for the two lanaquage groups had similar charac- 
teristics in Bathurst to that found in Campbelfiton. ‘There 


was a considerable decline toward the zero level for the urban 


2. Atlantic Development Board, ibid. 


3. Atlantic Development Board, ibid. 
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Francophone as compared to that for the whole COURLY 2G 

from .67. The index of language intensity for the Anglo- 
phones remained at almost the same level in the urban milieu 
as for the whole county, .68 and .69 respectively: sAgain; 
this provided an indication of the strength of the English 
language in a community in which the population of French 
mother tongue was just below half of the total population. 
However, as in Campbellton, a relatively substantial pro- 
portion of the Anglophone population was apparently bilingual; 
hence the potential for a labour supplystoOestatft bilingual 


service operations was considered to be fairly good. 


As with most urban centres in Canada, one can specu- 
Paremipon thcashift to a slight English-language dominance. 
As long as a majority of one mother-tongue population can 
speak the language of the other there appears to be a ten- 
dency for the latter, even when it constitutes a minority 
as in Gloucester county, to remain unilingual. Unless there 
is.an effort on: the part-+of. the English mother-tongue popu- 
lation to correct this imbalance or a deliberate entrench- 
ment by the French mother-tongue population in order to sta- 
bilize the present imbalance, it would appear that .the shite 


to English will continue in these communities. 


To demonstrate the composition and characteristics 
of the minority groups within northern New Brunswick, rela- 
tive to the total population, a population pyramid of the 
former was superimposed upon the latter. The population 
pyramid is a useful device when assessing the structure of 
any population. The figures by themselves do not provide 
such an immediate impact. Each age cohort by sex is repre- 
sented asvappercentage oGfitithe-total population. By super- 
imposing one population upon another it was possible to con- 
trast the minority with the total population and to determine 


in which age groups the French mother-tongue population was 
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weakest or strongest. In each bar the residual represented 
the English and "other" mother-tongue populations. The 


latter was miniscule in northern New Brunswick (fig. 15). 


The population profile for the three-county area of 
Madawaska, Restigouche and Gloucester displayed a stronger 
base in the teen-age and the 20 to 24 age cohorts than in 
the language communities of the Atlantic region outside New 
Brunswick.) TThe sharptdechine in the25°to 29 vand in the 30 
to 34 cohorts, however, had taken its toll among the youngest 
age groups, "0lton4 janaroeroboGi.g 7io).. S ASAI n@Enetorner 
regions of the Atlantic«provinces, ‘the*rate*of increase of 
the local population declined as young men found employment 
elsewhere, delayed marriage, or elected to have a small 


Family <orsno -chiddmensatezall: 


For the three-county area the increase over the 1961- 
1971 period of the French mother-tongue population was only 
1.2%. This compared with an increase in the total popula- 
tion: of the ~areatat 73.029" ( 6.213 for tthe jprovince)andvan ?in- 
crease of 2.5% for the French mother-tongue population of 


the entire province. 


While Gloucester county experienced population growth 
above the provincial average (12.7%) and Restigouche crept 
along at less than 1%, Madawaska lost over 10% of its Spopu- 
lation between 1961 and 1971 (4,008 people). It appeared 
that some of this movement occurred within the three-county 
area as Bathurst represented the growth point for the entire 
region. Among the population increase of 3,836 for the 
census subdivision of Bathurst, 1,346 were of French mother 
tongue. However, other studies revealed that part of the 


loss of the Francophone population was the result of job 
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Figure 16 
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Source: Statistics Canada 


(Statistique Canada). 


Changes in Mother-Tongue Populations, Counties of Madawaska, 
Restigouche and Gloucester, New Brunswick, 1941-1971. 


Changement de la population, selon la langue maternelle, dans les 
comtés de Madawaska, Restigouche et Gloucester, 
Nouveau-Brunswick, 1941-1971. 
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Opportunities at relatively high salaries in Labrador and 
Ouebéec, particularly -im the, Sept-Lles/Port,,Cartiern coastal 
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Further evidence of growth trends: within the popula 
tion of French mother tongue was illustrated in the semi- 
logarithmic graph that was constructed for the two official 
language groups. The rate of Change for the mother-tongue 
population was, recorded jfrom, 1941,-asi,sprior /to ythis,date, 
data were recorded only for Canada and the provinces, rural 
and urban. The semi-logarithmic graph is useful to demons- 
Blac ya Cove Onschange, jin) any) population .W-On sthe.verntical 
scale numbers are spaced according to the difference between 
their logarithms rather than according to the difference bet- 
ween the numbers, alone. The horizontal scale is normal. The 
meaningful approach to this type of graph is not to compare 
Changes in absolute numbers of any population but rather to 
compare the rates) of change/.in population ‘growth or. decline, 
represented by the slope of,.the, various, dines, and the, fluc- 
tuations that occur over time. The graph can also accommo- 
date figures which have a large range and which would be 


case YT PCudriet O-enten-Gn.a,normadeline quaphs (fig. 16) . 


Madawaska, part of the French-language zone of 
Canada, had an increase in total population of 24% between 
1941 and 1971 (table 18), but this was below the percentage 
piCLease Ol 3e,./ fOr thetentire provinee for the same: time 
period. The decline in total population in Madawaska since 
i961) contributed. tothe, owmmeteswhach,. betore, that «census 
date, had jansteady. gqroweh: (fig. Lops. petThe ratio, between athe 
English and French mother-tongue populations in the county 
remained fairly constant over the thirty-year period as both 


groups declined at about the same rate from 1961 (fig. 16). 


a Hilton, K.D,, Lron Mining Communities of Quebec-Labrador: 
A Study of a Resource Frontier, unpublished M.Sc. thesis, 
McGill University, Montreal, 1968. 
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The situation was similar for Restigouche with a 
total increase of 24% in the thirty-year period. Again 
the ratios of the two mother-tongue populations remained 
relatively steady although the population of French mother 
tongue actually declined by 1.2% in the intercensal period, 
1961 to 1971. This represented a loss of approximately 300 
people while the English mother-tongue population increased 


by only 4.7% or by approximately 730 people. 


The county with the strongest population in northern 
New Brunswick from 1941 was Gloucester with a rate of in- 
crease of 49.8 per cent. This was well above the provincial 
rate. In this county the growth centre which contributed to 
this population increase was the city of Bathurst and its 
Suburban areas. Since this city was classified as a centre 
with a growth rate above that for the entire Atlantic region, 
it was obvious how significant these urban service centres 
were to the overall population growth of the counties. It 
is essential to know the impact that these growth centres 
are having upon their mother tongue populations — that is, 
their ratio to total population 7Uchanges. 1m) the =ratio;oF 
home-language populations to mother-tongue populations, and 
alterations in the indices of language intensity. Not only 
do these communities influence internal population shifts 
but, because of, their expanding trade area, they are centres 
of attraction for people in the rural census subdivisions 


for employment and services. 


The concentration of French mother-tongue population 
began to taper off as one entered Northumberland county 
either from the north or from the south along the coast. 
Within Northumberland, Francophones constituted only 25.8% 
of the total population and were concentrated in the census 
subdivisions that flanked Miramichi Bay. As one moved up 


the valley, one found that the population of English mother 
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tongue began to predominate. During the nineteenth century 
the valley of the Miramichi was a significant site for co- 

ToMmmstspor IBrittish, ethnic origin?. Phemcescendantsmetethis 
stock had maintained their dominance throughout the valley 

and formed a wedge between the Francophone population of 


northern and eastern New Brunswick. 


It was in Northumberland County that the language 
intensity index of the Anglophone population rose sharply 
to .95 from that of Gloucester County to the north (.68) — 
a reflection of the duration in the valley and the domina 
tion by the population of English mother tongues,  The-major 
service centres of Chatham and Newcastle were situated in 
the "British-dominant" portion of the county and while these 
towns had a relatively small trade area, they did service 
some of the "French-dominant" census subdivisions to the 
northeast. Many of the Francophone people in this area who 
were unilingual French (language intensity index .71) un- 
doubtedly found it necessary to travel as far as Bathurst 
to obtain specific services, such as medical, governmental, 


etc. in their mother tongue. 


Not only were the populations of the two towns domi- 
nated by people of English mother tongue (table. 19) but these 
Anglophones had a language intensity index close to UNDeY4 
Of the small proportion of the French mother-tongue popula- 
tion in Chatham and Newcastle, 483% and 632 respectively had 
maintained their language in the home — a rather surprising 
fact in view of the dominance of the English language in the 
two centres. The low indices of language intensity for the 
Francophones, again. difficult to calculate accurately because 
of the small numbers involved, and the very low percentage of 
the population classified as bilingual, indicated that the 
minority population in Chatham and Newcastle had gat tac] ty. 


in using its mother tongue outside of the home (Sabler 1,9)", 


Dee Ch ON mee til OD Cit 
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This would explain, in part, why the trade area of 
Moncton, located about seventy-five miles to the south of 
Chatham/Newcastle, was able to encroach upon the southern 
trade area of these two communities (fig. 14). Obviously 
the greater variety of goods and services offered in Moncton 
as well as the adequate road and rail linkages, also accounted 
for this overlap in trade areas. Nevertheless, the French 
mother-tongue population along the southern boundary of Nor- 
thumberland appeared to favour Moncton as a wholesale and 


retail centre: 


Since 1941 the growth of the total population in 
Northumberland, while below the provincial rate at 34.0%, 
had been stronger than that of Restigouche and Madawaska 
to the north (table 20-A). Both mother-tongue populations 
increased at about the same rate (table 20-B). In the 
decade 1961 to 1971, however, the population growth for 
the county began to level off with an increase of only 3% — 
well below the figure’ for the province at 6.1%. This growth 
in the county was accounted for largely through the expansion 
of the urban centres of Chatham and Newcastle. Each had a 
rate of population increase that was higher than that of the 
Atlantic Region as a whole. In both towns, and in the ruxal 
portion of the county, the French mother-tongue population 
declined. Sl inthis fromibageses ing 1961 Combi n2cO in Lar. 


The Anglophone settlement throughout the Miramichi 
Valley appeared as a salient of the English language zone 
that, as in the census subdivisions northwest of Ottawa, 
bisected the apparent "belt" of Francophone settlement 
(fig. 13). Within this salient the people of Prench mother 
tongue constituted only 2.7 per cent of the total population 
and the usage of their mother tongue in the home was low at 
47.3%. With a language intensity index of .18>and an “over- 


represented" bilingual population of 3.4% of the total, and 


TABLE 20-A TABLEAU 20-A 


Percentage Change in Changement démographique 
Population by Census Division proportionnel des populations 
Eastern New Brunswick par division de recensement 
1941. - 1971 Est du Nouveau-Brunswick 


O94 t= E971 


al a 


1941 LO Fe % 
Total Total eBatige 
population population S$ du 
totale totale changement 


i ee 


Erovince 457,401 634 7555 38S 
Northumberland 38,485 DE OO 34.0 
Kent Zod 17 24,900 25 30 
Westmorland 64,846 2970 52a2 


SOULCE? SGoaratistics Canada/Statistique Canada, Vol. 2, 
Ba evo. 1) LoVe raepulation". 
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TABLE 21 TABLEAU 21 


Northumberland "Salient" Le "Saillant" de Northum- 
(part) berland (en partie) 

ALU LO:AS . ALU Lae sLO SS ee FLU IL LO:A&F 
Blackville Eisyelse ne) ets) 0 0 30 
Blissfield 765 730 0 0 45 
Derby Lo Owee ly 95 0 10 60 
Ludlow tO 45m 19 75 0 5 40 
Nelson iP ULosee 7055 0 0 40 
Northesk CaO 2, 450 ts a ifs 
Southesk 17407 tele S95 0 20 15 
Glenelg yy eos 8 9.0 0 45 25 
Blackville (v) 870 895 0 10 40 
Doaktown (v) 880 895 5 5 e 
Nelson 

Miramichy (v1) 17295) 1,490 5 50 140 
ee ee ere ee ee Oe 
Total Meipe SueHOne ai stggek ks) -97 40 270 wo 580 
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Source: Statistics Canada, special tabulation. 
Statistique Canada, tabulation spéciale. 
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Since more than half of the population of French mother 
tongue was using English in the home, it seemed reasonable 
POPstate Chat the ascimiccacvon Of muchwoty this minority. had 
occurred throughout central Northumberland. The language 
intensity index for the Anglophones in this region had re- 
mained at a very high level (.97) indicating very little 
effort to attain competence in the minority language 

(table 21). 


The eastern end of the bilingual zone in Canada was 
Situated in the counties of Kent and Westmorland. The two 
counties will be discussed together, for in spite of the 
administrative division, the former appeared to be influenced 
by the growth and prosperity of the latter. The separation 
of the Francophone population in these eastern counties from 
those in the northern and northwestern counties of New Bruns- 
wick, by the English-dominant salient, was similar in pattern 
to the situation in eastern and northern Ontario although the 
distance between these settlement concentrations was not as 


great in New Brunswick. 


Although in Kent county all mother-tongue components 
of the total population increased very gradually from 1941 
to 1961, there was a decrease between 1961 and 1971 so that 
the county experienced an absolute decline in total popula- 
Rion Over =the thirty-vear period (fig: 417). .t is possible 
that Westmorland benefited from this out-migration as that 
county had one of the highest growth rates in New Brunswick 
from 1941; at 52% it was well above the provincial rate 
Cergn 2li)s. 


Those Francophones who continued to occupy the land 
in Kent were heavily concentrated along the coast and within 
the valleys of the extreme northern and southern portions of 


the county. Most of the population of English mother tongue 
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was located in two census subdivisions and the village of 
Rexton in the central portion of the county, Cfustered. “mn 
the valley and along the small tributaries of the Salmon 
River. Hence, the distribution of the two language groups 
resembled the pattern found in Northumberland Gounty® birt “on 
a reduced scale. Because of their higher propertion to the 
total population, plus the greater oOpportingty for social 
and business contacts with Francophones in both Kent and 
Westmorland, the people of French mother tongue who lived 
within the small Anglophone agglomerations had retained 
their language in the home at 95 per cent*. The Anglophones 
as well had a similar ratio of language usage, and, as with 
the Anglophones of the Miramichi Valley in Northumberland, 
their index of language intensity was very high at .98. 
Conversely the same index for the Francophones was much 
lower in this interior settlement of Kent County ate 3448 
Once again the Anglophone population had made little or no 
effort to become bilingual and the situation of "over- 
balanced bilingualism", characteristic of the bilingual zone 
in Ontario, was repeated in the counties of eastern New 


Brunswick. 


The Francophone population of Kent County dominated 
nine of the eleven census subdivisions, comprrsing 752 -o0r 
more. of the population, (itg. 12). However in Speer Of their 
minority situation within these nine subdivisions the Anglo- 
phones maintained a language intensity index of .95 (2,255 
people) while the majority Francophones, who had maintained 
their lanquage in the home (98%), had a language intensity 
index of only .46,. Even when they formed a substantial pro- 
portion of the population of a community the Francophones 


found it necessary to acquire the second official language. 


statistics’ Canada: Special tabulation. 


Figure 17 


Total population 


Population (O000's) 


English mother-tongue 


French mother-tongue 


WESTM OR LAN D 


Population totale 


Langue maternelle anglaise 


Langue maternelle francaise 


1 
1941 1951 1961 1971 


Year Source: Statistics Canada 


(Statistique Canada). 
Changes in Mother-Tongue Populations, Counties of 
Northumberland, Kent and Westmorland, 
New Brunswick, 1941-1971. 


Changement de la population, selon la langue maternelle, 
dans les comtés de Northumberland, Kent et Westmorland, 
Nouveau-Brunswick, 1941-1971. 
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To the south, in Westmorland County, the pattenn,of 
Francophone settlement maintained its coastal orientation 
before spreading across the south-central portion,-of ‘the 
county between the Northumberland Strait and the estuary tof 
the Petitcodiac River. The Anglophones continued to domi- 
nate the interior subdivisions of the county, particularly 
that of Salisbury, and actually formed an extension of the 
English language zone eastward from the counties of Kings 
and Queens (fig. 13). With an English mother-tongue popula- 
tion that was 95% of the total population of Salisbury and 
a language intensity index of .98, the census subdivision 
actually constituted the area of contact between the English 
language zone and the eastern extremity. of he ba lingua l.-zone). 
This contact was reflected in a further drop in the language 
intensity index for the Francophone PepuUbatioOnwto —.2 3 1tor 
the entire county of Westmorland and thus provided the lowest 
index of the constituent counties of the French language zone 


and the bilingual zone of the Atlantic region. 


In spite of a steady rate of increase from 1941 of 
the population of French mother tongue in Westmorland (fig. 
17) and language usage that maintained a level of 903 (table 
13), the Francophones were in a transitional milieu in which 
they found it essential to learn the second official language. 
There was a slight improvement in the balance of bilingualism 
in the county in that the language intensity index for the 
Anglophone population was not as intense as in Northumberland 
(.95) and Kent (.96) counties but it was still relatively 
och eat Bas y 


From 1961 the regions that accounted for the rate of 
growth of the French mother-tongue population had been the 
coastal subdivision of Botsford (+613 people) and the Ciaby. 
and census subdivision of Moncton. This metropolitan area 


which was the major trade centre for approximately 150,000 
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people in the eastern counties of Albert, Westmorland, Kent 
and a southern portion of Northumberland had in its trade 
area, about 62,000 people of French mother tongue. The 
Francophone population of the city and the subdivisions 
appeared to be viable in 1971. Between 1961 and 1971, the 
total population of the metropolitan area grew by about 93% 
while the F.M.T.* portion expanded by approximately 12% and 
thereby “ncteasedivom 323 to 9243 tin 1971 . “the proportion 
of this population which was maintaining the language through 
usage in the home remained high at approximately 84% (table 
22). On'the +othemshand tire =orowth tin the city iseemedurco 
have taken "placeat tthe expense finer ghnbourmimng kent. county. 
Also the F,M.T. population in ’most of the rural census sub- 
divisions within Westmorland declined although the magnitude 


here was considerably less than in Kent County in 1971. 


Unfortunately these people entered an urban milieu 
where the.index of language intensity for the minority -po- 
pubation was even lower wat .i4,than hat) conutheimountyuas 
a whole (table 22). Hence, the Francophones of Moncton 
formed a very large proportion of the population who were 
classified as able to speak both official languages. The 
index of language intensity for the Anglophone population was 
-85 which was considerably higher than that found in Bathurst 
where the same group had an index of .69 and, therefore, a 
more balanced bilingual population. Nevertheless, the reluc- 
tance on the-part’'of the~population of Britash origin to be- 
come bilingual was a recurring feature of the major urban 
centres of New Brunswick. Traditionally, it had been left to 
the Francophone population to take up the second language 
even in those urban situations in which the mother-tongue 
populations were closely balanced or, as in the case of 


Grand Falls, the Francophone population predominated. This 


* F.M.T.. = French mother tongue population. 
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may have had a significant perceptual impact upon the deci- 
Sions of the Francophones of the youngest age cohorts to 
learn English. Once this section of the minority population 
attained the capability, of Speaking the language of the majo- 
rity population of the province, the Opportunities for con- 
tact and interaction with members of the same ethnic group, 
who had gone beyond this Capability and had actually adopted 
English as the language of usage, was increased. Similarly, 
the contacts with members of the population of British ethnic 


origin would have been in English. 


One must be cognizant of the forces, perceived and 
actual, that were exerted upon the minority mother-tongue 
population to learn English particularty in the urban enyi-= 
ronment. It would be quixotic perhaps to assume that there 
will be a significant or marked trend on the part of the 
British ethnic population towards bilingualism. With the 
growing urban population within the Atlantic region as a 
whole, pressures increase upon the Francophone population 
EOeléGarn English rather than on, the Anglophone to learn 
French. This is partly because of tradition and, hence, 
there exists an inertia in the patterns of interaction bet- 
ween the two ethnic populations. This becomes a difficult 
Erend etthers®to) stopronttorreverses Furthermore, the trade 
area Of many cities extends occasionally beyond the limits 
of the province and communication with the English language 


zones has been, and will continue to be, in EBngeashe 
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Chapter V 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ZONE AND 
LANGUAGE ISLANDS 


The computer maps of the distribution of the English 
and French mother-tongue populations within the province of 
New Brunswick illustrated the separation that existed bet- 
ween the two (fig. 14). The northeast area contained the 
majority of the "Acadian" population while the southwest 
had the heaviest concentration of the English mother-tongue 
population. The limits of the trade areas of the largest 
urban centres demonstrated the lack of interaction between 
the two groups for there was a separate alignment to cities 
and towns within the two areas (fig. 14). Hence, the possi- 
bilities for interaction between the majority populations of 
the two areas of the province, the provincial capital not- 
withstanding, were minimal. The ecumene map of New Brunswick 
illustrated the large areas in the centre of the province 
that were void of permanent habitation. This demonstrated 
clearly the geographical barrier to movement and communica- 


tion that the highlands have presented over time. 


The population of English home language constituted 
90% or more of the total population in’ the counties within 
the southwest sector of New Brunswick (fig. 13). This per- 
centage persisted 1n the rest of the Atlantic region with the 
exception of specific census divisions in which the popula- 
tions of French mother tongue and French language of the 
home were sufficiently high to lower these percentages. The 
census divisions in which this occurred, inside the English 
language zone, were the areas that have been designated as 


language islands. (See below passim.) 
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Southwest New Brunswick 


The growth rates in the intercensal period, 1961 to 
1971, revealed that the southwest area of New Brunswick had 
a population increase that was about three times greater 
than that in the northeast area (fig. 13). In the latter 
the French mother-tongue population grew by less than one 
per cent as compared to a regional growth of almost three 
per cent. The population of the southwest increased by 103% 
between 1961 and 1971; of this population the French mother- 
tongue portion rose by 3,773 people, a growth of almost 303 
from L9G. ;(oabke 2. 


Contained within the English language zone of south- 
western New Brunswick were scattered pockets of French mother- 
tongue populations, identified by the computer in several enu- 
meration areas as having had a ratio to the total population 
between 10:100 and 30:100. In certain situations wien all 
enumeration areas were aggregated into the census subdivision 
this pocket of minority settlement dissolved into the English 
milieu. Such was the case of the census subdivision of Dou- 
glas in York County. The computer identified an enumeration 
area within the subdivision that had a minority mother-tongue 
population between 20.0% and 29.9% of the total population 
(fig.,13). Since the subdivision of. Douglas was: large, in 
area, because of the sparse population, the percentage of 
the minority population for the whole of Douglas was only 
4.53 of the total. Furthermore, there were only 500 people 
who constituted the minority within the subdivision and 
fewer than 60% of these people were using their mother tongue 
in the home. This was considered to be an insufficient mino- 


rity population to avoid assimilation particularly when these 
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people were living within an English language zone in which 
the language intensity index of the majority population was 
-97/. The Douglas subdivision, therefore, could not be clas- 


Sreveduacman language sis land. 


One area in which the French mother-tongue population 
was well represented was in the northern part of Sunbury and 
Queens counties (fig. 12). The census subdivision of North- 
fieldvand the-Village of Minto, although situated in sepa- 
rate counties, were contiguous, and therefore could be 
treated as one region of minority settlement. While the 
absolute number of people of French mother tongue was 
greater here than in the subdivision of Douglas in York 
county, there had been a decrease in this minority popula- 
tion of about 38% in the intercensal pentod from 1961. - In 
addition to the problem of declining numbers, the percentage 
of those people who were actually using the mother tongue as 
the language of the home had dropped below fifty, a threshold 
given by Vallee and Dufour as critical for language mainte- 


nance? (table 24). 


This low ratio of home language population to mother 
tongue population was reflected in a language intensity index 
that was very close to zero. Very few people spoke French 
only in these communities, and this was in part because of 
their location within the English language zone. There were 
undoubtedly people of French mother tongue who were not only 
using English as the language of the home but who had lost 
their ability to speak their mother congue. ~AS a result, the 
unilingual English population in the area could have been 
under-represented and the bilingual population over-represented 


(Cabibers4)* 


Lever lee eh G. ana. Murour, «A. Op Cit. 
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These particular misrepresentations of the unilin- 
gual English and bilingual populations may not have been 
of the same magnitude as those that occurred in French 
communities in other parts of the English language zone 
beyond New Brunswick (See below, Pessim). ®Presamity -to 
the bilingual zone suggested that radio, television and 
newspaper services in French were available if the people 
wished to use them. Since New Brunswick was the Silivaare— 
vince in Canada that had passed language legislation to 
make the province officially bilingual , provincia Lesndgmu— 
nicipal services could have been made available in French 
to those within the English language zone who desired them. 
Northfield and Minto were inside the designated trade area 
of ‘Bredericton, “the ‘capital “of “the vonovince ,wand), sresu— 
mably, the centre in which the greatest range of govern- 
mental services would be available in English and French. 
One could only surmise whether the members of the minority 
population within the English language zone would avail 


themselves of these services. 


The cities of Fredericton and Saint John contained 
over half of the French mother-tongue population of the 
southwest region (57%), and it was in.and around these two 
centres, as in Moncton, that the growth rate of the mino- 
rity had been strong relative to the vaterof the rest of 
the province. It was not possible to make an absolute com- 
parison between the two cities for various years as census 
boundaries had been altered during the intercensal period 
to accommodate changes in the distribution of the urban po- 
pulation. Nevertheless, the minority French mother-tongue 
population in the metropolitan area and in the small comnu- 
nities within commuting distance had increased by over one 
thousand people in each of the two cities. Unfortunately 
the French mother-tongue population in these urban centres 


did not have the language retention levels found in the 


Figure 18 
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cities of the bilingual zone of the northeast. In the 
census agglomeration of Fredericton only 53% of the mino- 
rity mother-tongue population were using French in the home. 
TiemlbangWagerinitensity index for this*gqroupswas dowrat- .20 
while the same index for the Anglophones was close to unity 
due sJor "Hence, 1n Ssplte-or the location of Northfield and 
Minto, and other pockets of Francophone communities within 
the trade area of Fredericton, the capital ‘exhibited the 
characteristics of an assimilating centre that were found 


in so many cities outside the French language zone. 


In, the census, metropolitan area .of Saint John the 
language retention level was even weaker than in Fredericton. 
Of a French mother-tongue population of over seven thousand, 
fewer than half were using the language in the home. The 
Spread between the indices of language intensity for the 
two official language groups was slightly greater in Saint 


JOhn than in the provincial capital (table°25). 


One explanation for the decline of the minority lan- 
gvage, in Saint. John was; found sin -the patterns. of -the..distri- 
bution of the population within the census metropolitan area 
(fig. 18). Of the twenty-nine census tracts in the city, 
only nine had a French mother-tongue population that was bet- 
ween lO. uandi7O0 2 orethe totals oon lation... lnese, census. tracts 
contained less than 46% of the minority group for the entire 
metropolitan area. Of these nine census tracts only three 
had a French home-language population that was greater than 


20% of the French mother-tongue population. 


in the other census tracts, and in the fourteen sub-— 
urban towns and villages that were within the census metro- 
politan area of Saint John, the minority mother-tongue po- 
pulation was less than 10% of the total population for each. 


Since the French mother-tongue population constituted only 
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seven per cent of the total population of Saint John, such 
a pattern of dispersion and low language-usage ratios was 
not considered conducive to the retention of the language 


beyond or even within the home. 


These urban places displayed similar characteristics 
to those that were analysed in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island (See below)... The decline of the ratio of French 
mother -tongue..to) ‘total population as,,one moved jfrom a rural 
to an urban environment was accompanied by a weaker ratio, 
for the minority, of the language-of-the-home population to 
mother-tongue population. It seemed that urban employment 
and the patterns of social interaction in towns and cities 
had taken, and may continue to take a toll upon minority 
language retention in the language islands beyond the French 


language zone and the bilingual zone of New Brunswick. 


Prince County, Prince Edward Island 


In the northern county of Prince in the province of 
Prince Edward Island a heritage of isolation and ethnic 
concentration among the Francophone population was evident. 
Almost two-thirds of the French ethnic population of the 
entire island province was located in this county. Simi- 
larly, as one progressed through the tabulations of the 
language related questions of the 1971 census it became 
apparent that Prince County did indeed contain the predo- 
minant Acadian element of the province. Of the entire 
French mother-tongue population of Prince Edward Island 
over 80% lived in Prince County. These percentages in- 
creased to greater than ninety for the French home language 


and unilingual French populations of the province (table 20a 


One interesting feature obtained from the data in 


Table 26 was that although the above percentages intensified 


TABLE 26 TABLEAU 26 


Language-Related Data for Données linguistiques sur le 
Francophone Community, groupe francophone, Comté 
Pramce County, Prince de Prince, Ile-du-Prince- 
Edward Island, 1971 Edouard, 1971 
sage Re eel Bs a Sie Se eee ee Oe es 
Prince S7Of Werov. s) OLscounty 
Provincial). County total pop. 
Toted Comté de % du total % pop. 
Population provincial Prince provincraly du” comte 
ek ee ee, ee ee ee ee a es 
French 


ethnic origin 
Origine eth- 


nique francaise 525 O77 O15 64.4 23.5 
French 

mother tongue 

Francais 

langue maternelle 7,360 6.005 eles) 1423 


Language-of- 

the-home: French 

Fran¢ais 

langue d'usage 4,405 Soi Oa, ee) 


Official language: 

French: only 

Langue officielle 

Frangais seulement G75 535 941 is 


LSS 


source: Statistics Canada, Catalogues 92-726, 92-773. 
Statistique Canada, Catalogues 92-726, 92-773. 
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areally there was a marked decline among the absolute fi- 
gures for each of the language-related populations for the 
province and for the county. Of the population of French 
ethnic origin in Prince County (9,875) only 61% registered 
French to the mother-tongue question of the 1971 census: 
"Which language did you first learn as a child and still 
understand?" For the province as a whole the gradient was 
much steeper for the Francophone minority as only 48% had 
retained their mother tongue. It should be re-emphasized 
Pic tS 1d Ol tnoutcate that approximately 61% of the 
population of French ethnic origin were Prenen-speakang in 


Prince “County: 


To determine the ratio of the minority community who 
had retained their language it was necessary to relate the 
French home-language population to the French mother-tongue 
population. At 66.5% this could not be interpreted as par- 
ticularly strong when one considered that these people were 
the descendants of an Acadian: population who sought refuge 
in northern Prince Edward Island (Isle St. Jean) in 1755 to 
escape expulsion to British colonies on the eastern seaboard 
of the United States. When the language intensity index was 
calculated for the Francophone community of the COuneE y 77 iu 
too was very low at .16, particularly when compared to that 
of the. Anglophone. population’ at -92. The reasons for these 
low levels of language retention could be explained, ih part; 
by the assimilation and emigration of the Francophone popula- 
tion and by the spatial characteristics of this minority 


group’ (tabte 2775) 2 


Begples Ketainediathedsuethniclorigin according! to 
census designation, as traced through the male side of the 
ancestor who first arrived in Canada, in spite of the change 
in their mother tongue. While the population of French 


ethnic origin in Prince County maintained a rate of growth 
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that was approximately equal to that of the population of 
British ethnic origin, between 1921 and 1961, the rate of 
change for the population of French mother tongue was nega- 
tive. Since 1961 there had also been a negative rate of 
change for the population of French ethnic origin. The slope 
of the line for the French mother-tongue population was parti- 
cularly revealing for it indicated that since 1941 there had 
been an apparent loss of people to the English mother-tongue 
population through assimilation as well as an out-migration 


of peopke fof (French sorigia“(iig #19): 


Compounding this problem of population decline was 
the areal distribution of the French mother-tongue popula- 
tion within Prince County. When data were presented by 
census division alone (the county in Prince Edward Island) 
there was the possibility that people would be left with the 
impression that the minority population was evenly distributed 
throughout. ‘Thelmap! of the’ distribution of English and French 
mother-tongue populations, by enumeration areas, demonstrated 
how erroneous this impression could be. The French mother- 
tongue population was polarized between the northern and 
southern townships: of the? county.-4 The sourhern ‘concentra— 
tion was in the vicinity of the village of Wellington and 
the south shore of Egmont Bay. The strongest concentration, 
in terms of absolute numbers, was the latter where the 
Francophones constituted at least 70% of the total popula- 
tion in fivevenumeration areas and at, least’ 50% of the po- 


pulation in two other enumeration areas. 


Between the two groups there was a "trough" where a 
low, Or-zero, proportion of the French mother-tongue’ popula- 
tion to the total population accompanied a lower total popu- 
lation per township than was found in the northern and 
southern > tewnshaps? (fig ai 20} 8 (thetprobabi hit, 9eb =i mcer— 


action between the two minority language groups was 


Figure 19 


MOTHER TONGUE POPULATION 
IN PRINCE COUNTY 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
I941 - 1971 


POPULATION SELON LA LANGUE MATERNELLE 
DANS LE COMTE DE PRINCE 
TLE - DU- PRINCE - EDOUARD 


1941 - 1971 


TOTAL ENGLISH FRENCH 


TOTALE ANGLAIS FRANCAIS 
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considered to be low. When one considered the distances 
involved and the predominantly agrarian economy of the 
region one had to assume that there would be little oppor- 
tunity or incentive for social interaction between the two 
areas and hence little or no reinforcement for the northern 
minority population where their "language ratios" were much 
weaker. The rate of decline of the French mother-tongue 
population in the northern townships had accelerated since 
1951 and exceeded that of the southern concentration. Con- 
currently the rate of change for the population of English 


mother tongue had been steady and gently upward. 


Since 1941 there had been a reduction in the number 
of farms throughout Prince Edward Island and a concomitant 
increase in farm size. Mechanization and improvements in 
farm management raised production and farm incomes and as 
a result small farms, and owners who were hesitant to change 
production methods, were placed in a precarious position: 
Many of these marginal farmers left the land, with the rate 
of abandonment greatest in poorly drained areas. West- 
central Prince County was burdened with large areas of flat 
terrain that had a local relief of less than 2.03% and conse- 
quently many fields were not suited to mechanized cultiva- 


Eons 


The population pyramid of .thegtotal population and 
of the French mother-tongue component of Prince County il- 
lustrated a situation that had become endemic to the 
ALulenticereqroneot Canada. “There was! a marked décline in 
the age cohorts between.20 and 35 that reflected the sinabi- 
lity of the local economy to absorb these essential wage- 


earners. Consequently there was an overbalance among the 


2. Raymond, C.W. and Rayburn, J.A., Land Abandonment in 
Prince Fdward Island, Geographical Bulletin, 19, Geo- 
graphical Branch Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa, 1963. 
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very young and the aged within this population and, as the 
teen-agers attained a labour market age, it was considered 
probable that they would continue the above trend and seek 
employment beyond Prince County, perhaps outside the pro- 
vince altogether. For the minority population this loss 
would trim the profile further so that this component which 
can add vitality to a minority language group would be lost 
to the community. This loss was already evident in the 
marked decline: in the birth rate: since 1961 in the census 
divisiom., The: lowest: cohorts: 0" to 4i andi Sto 9° had’ fallen 
behind :thell0) top I4iage:'gnolpncriige, 25 


The southerm Francophone. community, in Prince: County 
was located within the trade area of the town of Summerside. 
Many of the rural non-farm residents of townships 14, 15, 

16 and 17 commuted to jobs within or near the town. Research 
into the journey-to-work habits of the labour force in se- 
lected centres throughout the three maritime provinces? re- 
vealed that over 20% of the labour force in Summerside tra- 
velled: overs 20 miles, one way, to work. This: was the highest 
proportion among the centres tested. The townships of the 
southern minority were partially within the 20-mile radius 


of thse urban centre: 


* In some situations the decline in the 0-4 cohort could 
be explained, in part, by the loss: of French as: the 
language of the home for parents in the 20 year-plus 
cohorts. If the language of the home is English for 
parents of French mother tongue the children under 5 
years are classified as having English mother tongue 
(Catalogue No. , 92-773, Statistics Canada). This would 
be more common in language islands, such as in Prince 
County ;jorsin aelarce *eity such aaiMonctor, In the 
latter intermarriage, or the choice of English pac the 
home language, would be more likely to occur because of 
interaction in an urban environment in which the Franco- 
phones are in a minority. 


3. Atlantic Development Board, Background: Study #7, op. cit. 
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Summerside was classified as one of the "growth 
centres" of the Atlantic region but it was not a centre 
conducive to French language maintenance. Though it had 
a French mother-tongue population that was larger than the 
entire minority population in the Port au Port census sub- 
division of Newfoundland (see below) fewer than one-third 
of these urban residents had maintained their language in 
the home. Rural non-farm residents who obtained employment 
in this urban centre could form new social commitments that 
would erode traditional community patterns that, heretofore, 


had reinforced language maintenance in Prince County. 


In summary, the French mother-tongue community in 
Prince County had to contend with a polarization of popula- 
tion distribution and the associated problems of maintain- 
ing social contacts. The minority population had been de- 
clining relative to the total population of the county. 
This loss had taken place through assimilation and the out- 
migration of the most important age-groups of the community. 
As the trade area and labour market of Summerside penetrated 
the southern pocket of the minority settlement, more people 
of French mother tongue were drawn into a community that was 


conspicuously Anglophone (table 28). 
Port aul Port Peninsula, Newfoundland 
a ee ee ee See oy We Une Sn. 


The population of the Port au Port Peninsula had a 
coastal distribution and a seaward orientation. The rugged 
Iinterionpetatheore Peninsula’, rising abruptly to over 1,000 
feet inland from the south shore, restricted movement to sea 
traffic or along the single highway that serviced partso£ 
the’ Pentnsuda.ssThesrodd providedvoniyspartial linkage among 
the communities that dotted the coast, for between Capeste 
George and the hamlet of Mainland, along the north-west 


coast, the highway for incomplete (fig. 22). 


te 


From 1951 there had been a steady decline in the 
French mother-tongue population in census division number 
4, Newfoundland, of whuchy Porti:au Pout Peninsula was a part. 
Within this census subdivision, on the other hand, there 
was a small increase in the minority population between 1961 
and 1971 but its rate of increase (8.7%) was below that of 
the English mother-tongue population for the same area 
(12.6%). Hence the French mother-tongue population as a 
percentage of the total population declined from LSUES. iw 
1961 to. 12.6%am 1971 (L96loCensusmiimits)s 


In spite of the relatively low rate of increase 
among the French mother-tongue population of the Peninsula, 
the percentage of this minority group which was using its 
language in the home was higher than was found among Cue 
minority population of Prince County in Prince Edward Island. 
Of the total French mother-tongue population in Port au Port 
72.3% were actually using the language in the home. While 
this figure seemed considerably larger than in Prince County, 
it was not as strong as those found in census divisions wi- 
thin the bilingual zone. Furthermore, since we were consi- 
dering a fairly small minority population, any decline in 
the number who used the language would have a marked effect 


on this percentage. 


When one attempted to use data on the language of the 
home or official language from the census subdivision, the 
reliability of the figures given for the various populations 
was rather low because of the small numbers involved, the 
rounding procedures of Statistics Canada designed to maintain 
confidentiality, and because of editing procedures explained 
previously. Eighty per cent of the Francophone population 
of the entire census division lived in the Peninsula of Port 
au Port and so calculations provided for the entire census 


division were fairly representative of that subdivision. 
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Table 29 provided information on language data for census 
division #4 Newfoundland. The French home-language popula- 
tiongwaseonly, 58.3%Jo0£, the. French mother-tongue population 
and the language intensity index for the Francophone popu- 
lation was very close to the zero level at .07. For the 
Anglophones of the census division the language intensity 
index was closesto, unity) aty.95.9. The Francophone population 
had experienced assimilation, loss of population and the 
necessity to learn English to converse with people of the 
other official language who were almost entirely unitdingual, 
It was assumed that the latter were slightly under-represented 
because of editing procedures of Statistics Canada. In other 
words, the bilingual population for census division #4 at 
2,060 was probably over-represented because of these editing 
procedures and because of the strength of English as the 
language-of-the-home and the high language intensity index 


for the Anglophones of the ‘region (tabie: 29). 


In relation to this statement of the tenuous ratios 
among the minority, the population pyramid, which illustrated 
the cohorts of the French mother-tongue population relative 
to the) totals population; substantiated. a. forecast,of.decline. 
Within the minority there was a marked drop-off in the pros 
portion of the 0 to 4 and 5 to 9 year age-groups. This i O= 
bably reflected the out-migration of the young wage-earner 
group to jobs beyond the Peninsula. By 1981 this erosion of 
the pyramid may have moved upward so that it is probable 
thatethe older «cohorts will comprise an\even more unbalanced 


proportion of the population than was apparent in 1971 (fig. 23). 


pithough thefstudy of Urban places in the Atdantic 
Provinces by the Atlantic Development Board in 1969 placed 
Pertechathe Peni nsulagwitnin therreqional trade. area of 
Corner Brook, there existed a smaller service centre, close 


CO) thes subdivision —-~ the town of Stephenville. In spite 
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of the town's situation just across the isthmus, the 
western half of the Peninsula was designated as an "iso- 
lated area" since it was not within 30 miles by highway 

of this major shopping centre. Whereas this was admittedly 
an arbitrary measure of isolation, it provided an indicator 
of "exposure" to Stephenville, a community of over 7,000 
people of whom 98% were of English mother tongue. Trade 
area boundaries are extended when the level of income of 

a peripheral population increases, when transportation 
routes are improved to lessen time-distance linkages, or 

if the economic base of the centre expands, thereby in- 
creasing the radius of a journey-to-work labour force. 

The Corner Brook-Stephenville region was classified as a 
growth area within Newfoundland and any success in such 
development was bound to have an impact upon the designated 


"isolated areal” off Port’ au? Port "((rabidie= S0)*. 


As stated above, it was assumed that the geographical 
location of this minority group — dispersed in a peninsula 
environment which reinforced isolation — had contributed 
strongly to language maintenance. However, with such a 
small population, the slightest change in growth, attraction 
to: Jeb apportuni ties? to® the’ Conner Brook-Stephenvilile’ deve- 
lopment area, or the expansion of the Stephenville trade 
area could have an atrophying impact upon this culture-group. 
It simply lacked the population size and significant language 
Vitality to’ withstand? alterationa’ in? life-styleror in patterns 


of Human? interaction. 


West Labrador, Newfoundland 


The activities of mining and community development 
in Labrador were concentrated along a belt of rock that 


extended along the west side of Ungava Bay and south eastward 
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to the Labrador City-Wabush region (Carol Lake). This geo- 
logical formation, known as the Labrador Trough (a geosyn- 
cline), was one that was favourable for the location of ron 
deposits and base metal deposits (coppexsenickel,dzing, and 
lead). It was possible to extract the iron ore through open 
pit, capital-intensive processes, thereby achieving high 
production with relatively low manpower requirements and 


low cost operations. 


The first major ore bodies were discovered three 
hundred and sixty miles from Sept-Iles but limited explora- 
tion was done in the area before the end of World War Il. 
This site was considered to be too remote and, at the time, 
markets for iron ore were limited. Demand rose in the late 
nineteen forties and early fifties with the wartime deple- 
tion and increasing costs of extracting ore from traditional 
sources. The Quebec-Labrador deposits were assessed as 
exploitable during this post-war boom and by the end of 1955 
Ene SLUOnsOLe sCompanyeort ecaonadam( LeOuGuc.), mad spent $255 
millions on the region before a ton of ore had been shipped. 
This was the largest capital expenditure in the history of 
mining to that date. Included in this expenditure was the 
construction of the 360-mile Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway, a line built without government subsidy from Sept- 
eS acOO wt oe GUdt Oi St. LawGencers atc Schefferville, Quebec, 


across, West Labradonm Adigeey24) . 


Ardisadvantage to the 1.0.C.C. ‘operation at.Knobb 
Lake* was the seasonality of the operation which caused 
large Vay-otis of the summer Jabour force. During the au- 
tumn months the loads that were shipped to Sept-Iles froze 


in the rail cars because of the high moisture content of 


* Knobb Lake was renamed Schefferville after Mgr. Scheffer, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Labrador. 
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the ore. The port facilities at Sept-Iles were unable to 
handle an 80-ton lump of frozen ore and so the mining sea- 
son was restricted to a 180 or 195-day operation. Since 
1957 dewatering operations in the pits, to lower the water 
tables and the! construction of an° ore’ drying plant at Sept 
Iles decreased the winter lay-offs from 32% of the summer 
labour Zorcet tories im goat: In addition to morsture re- 
duction operations, winter stripping and pit preparation 
added to the relative stability and permanence of the com- 


munity. 
The Carol Project - Labrador City 


The urge to reduce production costs among the steel 
producers of North America was a stimulus to the develop- 
ment of new techniques in the preparation of ore. Bene- 
ficiating technology, whereby ores of low iron content are 
reduced in mass to eliminate waste, permitted a reappraisal 
of ore bodies formerly considered to be too poor for extrac- 
tion. In the area of Labrador City large deposits of low 
grade ores were suited to the new processing techniques. 
With no permafrost to interfere with winter operations, 
shipping of the ore could be year-round rather than seasonal 
as at Schefferville. The presence of the Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway facilitated the exploration and construc- 
tion phases of the Carol project. With the development or 
winter navigation in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the cons- 
truction of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the ores of Labrador 
became competitive in the markets of the central United States 


and Western Europe? . 


4. "Bleak Labrador Takes on an Industrial Look", Financial 
Post, 652407) June 19, LES7I. 


5. Hollinger-Hanna Ltd. "Submission to the Royal Commission 
on Canada's Economic Prospects", Montreal, 1956. 
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in) 1958 the decision ‘was made by I.0.C.C. to begin 
mining and to construct a concentrator in bapradore “rr 960 
the construction of Labrador City was started. The town 
was planned by H. Dineen and Associates for I.0.C.C. and 
was designed to have a core area that would accommodate 
churches, schools and a commercial zone. At the time that 
the site for Labrador City was under construction, the Wabush 
Mines Company was still negotiating for market contracts. 
Since I.0.C.C. had made no provision to expand Labrador 
City beyond its own projected requirements, the labour force 
for Wabush could not be accommodated. To develop the town 
further would place the Wabush Company in the position of re- 
linquishing planning and organization to I.0.C.C. Rather 
than do this the Company decided to build its own townsite. 
At the time, the government of Newfoundland had no experience 
in the»planning and construction of a community that would 
accommodate both operations and, therefore, the task was 
given to the companies. Unfortunately, the existence of 
two towns in such proximity resulted in a costly duplication 


. 6 
Of Services « 


The concept of permanence of residency in these nor- 
thern communities is relative and not applicable to commu- 
nities in southern Canada. Hilton has suggested that perma- 
nency in this environment must be considered a stay by the 
migrant of a period that is longer than the average for 
ee particular community’. If one accepts this definition 
one is able to calculate a "turn-over ratio" for any commu- 
nity. This was defined as the total number of terminations 
aS a percentage of the average labour force for a given period. 


6. Hilton, K.D., Iron Mining Communities of Quebec-Labrador: 
A Study of a Resource Frontier, unpublished M.Sc. thesis, 
fcGill University, Montreal, 1968. 
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With advanced mining technology in the Schefferville 
operation, the possibilities for year-round employment at 
Labrador City/Wabush, and the improved living facilities 
there, the percentage turn-over improved from 1958 to 1965. 
This in turn was reflected in the average-length-of-stay 
for the labour force. In December 1963, Hilton calculated 
that it was 6.1 years and by December 1965, it had increased 
slightly to, 6.4. years. <A. division, ef the labour force into 
married and single men illustrated the permanency of the 
two groups. 

1. (1965) Average length of stay, married men: 7.5 years 
2. (1965) Average length of stay, single men: 4.4 years. 
As one would expect, the companies preferred to hire married 


8 
men wherever possible 


At Churchill Falls, for those who are fascinated by 
size comparisons and astronomical dollar expenditures, the 
installation was the largest single-site hydro-electric de- 
velopment in the western world and had the largest under- 
ground power-house in the world. This complex cost appro- 
ximately $950 millions. As of June 1972 the power develop- 
ment project was about 85% complete and during the peak 
construction, perjod,,, in 971 7;-employedraework oxrceno£ escc. 
The Churchill Falls, Labrador, Conporatziidn Wasi ted iaitsubs: = 
diary of Brinco Limited) has a 65-year power supply contract 
with Hydro-Quebec with a total value:.of rabout fase shaaliton 


Go. Bawa. 


8. Hilton, K..D Open, Clix ~Seecadkso!, <Chashoimi otk .o, 
“Permanent Population Bnajeyvs, the: Good Tite. ihe 
Ailanrie Advocate’, "62314" auly, 272). 


9. The project at, Churchill Falls ise now conclete.. ihe 
dates that are given in this) report are Loy evanc. Lo. 
to coincide with census data and to emphasize the 
Significance of the site as labour-attractive. 
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Studies completed by Brinco established the feasibi- 
lity of building another hydro power installation on the 
lower Churchill River about 130 miles downstream from the 
Churchill Falls project. Furthermore, when the plans for 
iron ore extractions in the vicinity of Mount Wright in 
Quebec, across the provincial boundary from Labrador City 
and Wabush, are considered, it is evident that as a high- 
income and hence labour-attracting region this frontier 
will be an expanding area for many years and one that must 


accommodate a labour force of both official language groups. 


This dynamic, high-income region was in marked con- 
trast to the communities of French mother-tongue population 
in the other areas of the Atlantic provinces. From 1961 to 
1971 “the total population of Labrador (census division #10 
Newfoundland) more than doubled from 13,534 to 2e, LoS 
people. While most of this growth was in the English 
mother-tongue portion of the population, the French mother- 
tongue population in Labrador expanded by 64% (from 965 in 
iol co 590m IRE). "The area within Labrador that ex= 


perienced most of this population growth was West Labrador. 


The population profiles of the two official language 
groups in West Labrador illustrated the attraction of the 
region to itinerant workers and to» young families (fig.'25): 
The age cohorts between 20 and 40 were highly skewed for 
bethgoroups but particularly: fermithe @nglishtand= "other 
mother-tongue" populations. Both official-lanquage popula- 
tions were represented by families in this frontier area, 
the English mother-tongue group slightly more so than the 


EPrenchemoecner-tongue population (fig. 25) . 


There was an interesting contrast within Labrador 
West regarding the strength of the lanquage-of-the-home 


population to mother-tongue population. Within Labrador 
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City, where two-thirds of the minority population of the 
census subdivision were located, over 90% of the Franco- 
phone population actually used its language in the home. 
However, in the unorganized part of the census subdivision, 
which included*the company’ town of Churchill) Falls, andi in 
Wabush, only 67% of the French mother-tongue population 

spoke the language in the home*. In the territory beyond 
Labrador City the French mother-tongue population was rather 
small (approximately 400) and a slight change in the size 

of the population would alter the ratio considerably. Fur- 
thermove ; “thetmaker labour; force: inj ther rural, wnorcantzed 
territory formed the major part’ of the total population, in 
contrast to Labrador City where the population consisted 

of many families and the age-group pyramid had a more normal 
alignment. If one considered the existing demand for a male 
labour: force: beyond Wabush-Labrador’ City, the: type, of trailer 
or barrack accommodation this type of transient force usually 
accepted, and the projected lower demand for these workers 
once Churchill Falls was completed, it appeared that Labrador 
City/Wabush could continue to be the major centre for fami- 
lies. Although the language maintenance of the Francophone 
population seemed to be strong in 1971, the percentage of 
this home-language population was only 11.3% of the total 
population. Unless this percentage strengthens for the 
Francophonesr it: wall; bet increasingly: da tireult! for them to 
use their language beyond the home and to obtain services, 


such as schoola ng} aindfrench: d(table? 31) 


With the eventual completion of a highway to Goose 
Bay, the people of Churchill Falls will have a closer asso- 
ciation with that centre. On the other hand, the population 


of Labrador City/Wabush were linked by railway to Sept-Iles. 


* Statistics Canada, special tabulation. 
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This, plus the difficulty encountered when travelling within 
West Labrador in this sparsely populated land, nullified any 
over-all impression of "community" within the census subdivi- 
Sion. As an administrative unit it was a Manageable region 
for the collection of data but the area lacked social cohe- 


Siveness throughout. 


West Labrador was typical’ of a frontier region. It 
had a high turn-over of population relative to communities 
within the ecumene of the provinces and an imbalance of 
Single to married people in the region. The remoteness of 
the subdivision aecounted, in part, forthe high wages that 
were offered’ but this also’ contributed ‘to’ the transient na- 
ture of the population. Because of this characteristic it 
was very risky to forecast the linguistic composition of the 


communities within West Labrador for 1981. 


Digby/Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


in thewantercensal!peritod 1961"to 1971 ‘the total *popu= 
lation of the province of Nova Scotia increased by 7.0% 
whereas the change in the total population of the counties of 
Digby and Yarmouth, located at the western end of the PLOvince, 
was below this provincial figure (table 32). Digby County was 
considered to have experienced no growth in this period as its 
population increased by less than 1%; the major urban munici- 
pality within the county, the town of Digby, expanded by about 
60 people in the ten-year period. The county of Yarmouth ma- 
Nagegebetcer=than TES Heighbour *oethe North but at 5262, “the 
increase again was below the provincial figure. Within the 
COUNtTY*the tagGor Urban municipality, the stown Of Yarmouth, 
actually experienced a population decline from 8,636 to 8,515 
am 1971 and this was not attributable to @ municipal boundary 


adjustment. It was possible that this decline was associated 
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with the growing significance of the rural non-farm element 
to the total population. That is, more people were taking 
up residence in less expensive areas outside the municipal 


limits, of, urban centres) such asi Yarmouth (hao see. 


For the entire: county, che change in’ that porterom ox 
the population who were of French mother tongue was slightly 
ahead of that for the whole province. Within Nova Scotia 
there was a decline in the French mother-tongue population 
between, 1961 and: 1972 .of,; .0)..6,.per cents (39 ,560s.tO).3 95,38 Sean 
1971) but in Yarmouth County there was an increase of 1.5 
per cent, (7,671, to, 7,785 in,-l971) ..4Some .ncour agementn cond 
have been, derived, from, this: minonity. increase in Yarmouth 
except that it had not kept pace with the growth rate of 
the total population. Consequently the percentage of the 
French mother-tongue population in the county declined 
slightly in the intercensal, period. frome 32.,.6%) in) 196d to 
Bae De. ny Lor 


This minority population was not evenly distributed 
throughout the two counties: (fag. 27. in Digby) Coumiy Gre 
majority of the French mother-tongue population (92.6%) was 
in the municipality of Clare and was spread along the coast 
in the region traditionally known as "La C6te Francgcaise”. 
They. conskituteds 79.7% of the: totals population rn) thvcry mun 
Cipality and their strength in numbers was reflected in the 
maintenance of their language. Of the French mother-tongue 
population in Clare 93.9% of the people were using their lan- 
guage in the home*. However, among the small proportion of 
this Francophone population of Digby County who lived beyond 
Clare (570 people), only 47.4% were using their mother tongue 
in the home. . Thus more than half the. people-of.this minority 
population beyond Clare appeared to have stopped using their 


mother tongue*. In the town of Digby where the French mother- 


* Statistics Canada,. special tabulation. 
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tongue population was only 5.9% of the total population, the 
percentage of the minority who were using French in the home 
was also low at 46.4 per cent. For the Anglophone popula- 
tion in=this smali’ service’ centre’ the latter calculation was 
104 per®cent. “The magnitude of the majority language was 
again illustrated in the language intensity indices for 
English and French for the entire county, .91 and .15 res- 


PeCtively {tablets 2)% 


The pattern of population distribution was similar in 
Yarmouth County. Of the total French mother-tongue popula- 
tion of the county, 76.7% were in the municipality of Argyle 
and, for this population, the retention of the language was 
apparently strong; 91.8% were using their mother tongue as 
the language of the home*. However, beyond Argyle the French 
mother-tongue population, while larger than the similar group 
in Digby County (2,859), had an even weaker language mainte- 


nance; 41.2% used the mother tongue in the home (table 32). 


The majority of this Francophone population outside 
Argyle lived in the town of Yarmouth and here the language 
maintenance was so tenuous that one was tempted to forecast 
its demise unless an unforeseen resurgence occurred. In the 
town only 38% of the population of French mother tongue were 
using French in the home. Since the language intensity index 
for the English and French for the entire county was .88 and 
-ll respectively, it seemed reasonable to postulate that for 
the latter, in the town of Yarmouth, the language. intensity 
index would be very close to zero. The strength of attrac- 
tion of the majority language in the town of Yarmouth was 
expressed through the calculation of English home-language 
population as a percentage of English mother-tongue popula- 
Lion. BAtgl 09224 niteiseindicativewof some, assimilation-of 


* Statistics Canada, special tabulation. 
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the: minority population.. Since: they pseoplerot “olter™ marie: 
tongue were fewer than 100 in the town, most of the assimi- 


lation was! from French to+ Engdish. 


Hence, of the French mother-tongue population beyond 
the concentrations of Clare and Argyle, those who managed 
to retain their language were in the rural areas beyond the 
towns of, Digby and! Yarmouth....buts in. theses rural, aveas, 
those who were continuing to use their mother tongue in the 
home were: in) such) aiminority’ to: the: total popuiatiom (627 
thatit'was"™difttcules tot forecast las Continuation’ ine spices of 
whatever sustenance they could draw from contact with the 
strongly concentrated French mother-tongue population in 


Clare and Argyle. 


lt: was: stated! earlier thatuwathing thes latter munici- 
palities,.the French mother-tongue population constituted 
79. 72 and.70.2%,. of, the, total population=. yihassestcong. anos 
portion plus the geographical location away from the growth 
centres’ of the: provinee must account, 1nvatlarge pane, for 
the language maintenance. In a rural milieu with a high 
Francophone concentration, it was possible not only to use 
the mother tongues invthe: Homey but’ to use ae in local camma- 
nity contacts whether social or business. However, a major 
feature that was lacking in this reqion* was ai\large* urban 
service’ céntrée-that’cénstrtuted aviunctianal Gart Vol che 
French language community. To obtain a range of wholesale- 
retail services, | the people of Argyle and? the majority 
within Clare were required to travel to the town of Yarmouth, 
a community classified) as°the major “wholesale-retail”* centre 
for the® western portion of! the? province? (fig 26). 9" Thee town 
of Digby offered complete shopping facilities but lacked the 
major trade centre rating of Yarmouth. From the language 
maintenance tabulations» (FAL/ PMT’ x- L00) these: ceneres-were 


classified as assimilating communities. Hence while the 
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French mother-tongue population appeared to have a slight 
impact of language attraction upon its English mother-tongue 
neighbours within Clare and Argyle, this did not extend 

into the two major urban centres of the region.  ingother 
words, the decay factor for language maintenance was quite 
marked beyond the two major rural municipalities of Franco- 


phone concentration. 


The reliability of the figures for bilingual popula- 
tion for Digby and Yarmouth was difficult to calculate in 
the southwestern part of Nova Scotia. Beyond Clare and 
Argyle, this population was probably over-represented 
Since the strength of English and the indication of mManor1ty 
assimilation would suggest that many who recorded mother 
tongue as French and language of the home as English, Ang 
fact would be unilingual English. Furthermore, the low lan- 
guage intensity index for the Francophone population in each 
county, in spite of a high concentration of the French 
mMOtner-tongue population within Argyle and Clare, indicated 
that these people have found it necessary to learn the other 
official language. This would be essential for the periodic 
VISleESs Loathe towns orevarmouth“and Digby... For =the small 
percentage of the population of English mother tongue in 
Argyle and Clare, 29.8 and 20.1 respectively, the response 
to the official language question as bilingual was considered 
to be accurate because of the regular opportunity for contact 
with people who spoke French. In Yarmouth County this could 
explain the relatively low language intensity index (.88) for 
the Anglophone population. On the other hand, it may also 
Nave indicated that, in part, editing procedures under- 
represented the unilingual English population in the county. 
This dilemma reflected the reluctance to utilize the ratio 
CENtnespiiingual) population to total population in the Jan- 
guage islands throughout the Atlantic region and in other 
parts of Canada, beyond the bilingual and the unilingual- 


French zones. 
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The population profile for the Digby/Yarmouth area 
revealed a similarity in the processes that were operative 
in the other minority communities described above. The fact 
that the birth rate had declined reflected the loss of popu- 
lation in the major wage-earner category. The older people 
ainnong this population (Anglophone and Francophone) were 
likely to remain in the area and it appeared that they would 
constitute an increasing proportion of the total while the 
teen-age cohorts would follow the trend to leave and seek 


employment elsewhere (fig. 28). 


At the outset, the strong ratio of lanquage-of-the- 
home population to mother-tongue population and the ratio 
of the latter to the total population were indicative of 
the viability of. this cultural comunity. "However, there 
were Significant trends within this culture group that 
dampened enthusiasm. If one considered the age structure 
of this population, the growth performances of the two major 
towns, and the negative to zero rate of change of the French 
mother-tongue population in both counties since 1941, the 
minority cultural region could be considered languid in 1971 
(fig. 29). It appeared as if these counties were subject to 
the processes that were operative throughout the Atlantic 
region (see below). Processes that propelled many entrants 
into the labour force toward those: growth centres Chat. were 
beyond the local counties and even beyond the province. This 
migration pattern was beginning to produce a decline in the 
0 to 4 age cohort; a feature that was found “ho He ‘charac-— 
teristic of other French mother-tongue communities throughout 


the Atlantic region. 
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Figure 29 
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Antigonish/Inverness/Richmond, Nova Scotia 


Within the three-county area of northeastern Nova 
scotia, the distribution of the French mother-tongue popu- 
lation had a pattern that was similar to that found in other 
parts of the Atlantic region (fig. 30). There were three 
concentrations of the minority group each separated from 
the others by large areas that were dominated by English 
mother-tongue populations. Furthermore, contact among the 
Francophone groups was considered to be difficult. The frag- 
mented nature of the Cape Breton area restricted travel to 
coastal routes and thereby limited the possibility of future 
reductions in time/distance. It was assumed that the oppor- 
tunities for interaction among the Francophones of..the three 
counties were minimal, perhaps’ less felt el Mae O Jauwelt) Vaesp culaie (O.b 


ene Atlantic negqion discussed so far. 


In the county of Antigonish the French mother-tongue 
Pepulation’ was only 1,275 and,.0f, this number 1,020 (803%) 
lived in the census subdivision of Pomquet-Tracadie. Not 
only had this group been separated by distance from the 
Oller minority population insCapemBreton but prior to the 
construction of the causeway (1955) across the Strait of 
Canso, that body of water was a formidable barrier that 
added, to ithe  time/distance  pactor., Furthermore, "the travel 
preference of these people had traditionally.been.away from 
Cape Breton for they livedswithin the regional, trade.area.of 
the town of Antigonish, a town that had an English mother- 
LONGUG poOvularcion that was 952-of the total and -a..centre.in 
which 98% of the people used English in the home (fig. 26). 
Classified as a "complete shopping" centre, rather than as 


a "secondary wholesale-retail" centre as in Yarmouth, 
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Antigonish had been successful in maintaining its trade 
area to the Strait of Cans’. It was assumed, however, 
that some inroads would be made into this trade area by 
Port Hawkesbury (English mother tongue 92.6% in 1971) if 
that community, classified as a "partial shopping" centre 
by the Atlantic Development Board in 1969, experienced the 
economic growth and development that had been forecast. 
The Francophone population could, therefore, become pola- 
rized between two Anglophone communities that, in time, 


would offer competing services to the local population. 


This form ior “cultural tsolation of the Francophones 
o£ Antigonish probably “contributed to the low level of 
language maintenance among the French mother-tongue popula- 
tion in Pomquet-Tracadie. Of the 1,020 people of French 
mother tongue in Pomquet-Tracadie, only 65.2% were using 
their mother tongue in the home. Beyond this subdivision 
there were approximately 250 people of French mother tongue 
who resided in the town of Antigonish (150) or in the sub- 
division of Antigonish-Cape George (100). Of this popula- 
tion, only 40% used their mother tongue as the language of 
the home. As a mother-tongue population, they comprised 
only 2.4% of the total population outside the subdivision 
of Pomquet-Tracadie and those who used the language, accord- 
ing to the one-third census sample*, formed about 1% of the 
toral populations. These proportions were so small that they 
had to be considered as approximations only. It was the dis- 


tribution patterns that were of greater significance. 


The pattern of the Francophone population distribution 


that was found in Yarmouth and in Digby was repeated, in 


9. Atiantic’ Development” Board, ~Background Study 47, op. cit. 


bs See Chapter VI. 
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weaker fashion, for the French mother-tongue population 
within Antigonish. The Francophones were concentrated in 
one census subdivision and beyond this area the decay fac- 
Cor sforetneimaratiottolitcta broopul ation Mand sthesretention 
of the mother tongue, measured through language usage in 


the home, was very pronounced. 


Added to she problem.of relatively <Low .atios fox 
the language-of-the-home to mother-tongue population, the 
minority had been steadily declining in Antigonish County 
Since 1941. During the war years the rate of decline was 
very rapid (30%) but since 1951 the rate, although negative, 
had been much more gradual, (fig... 31)... Between, 1961 and/1971 
the French mother-tongue population of the county declined 
by. 6.6 per cent. This was in marked contrast to a total 
populationsigrowth dor Antigonish of! 1713.9 algqrowth rate 
that had) been fairly: constant’ since) 1951 (table! 23). 


In Inverness County, 19% of the French mother-tongue 
population were located in the census subdivision of Cheti- 
camp-Margaree where it comprised 52% of the total population 
(fig. 30). Again one encountered the significance of peri- 


Pierale isolation, a,larger minority; population, thans.inAnti- 


gonish (3,455), and an increased ratio to the total popula- 
tion. All these contributed to stronger language mainte- 
nance. In this northwest corner of the province, —947.8% (OL 


the French mother-tongue population were still using the 
language that they first learned as a child. Because they 
did not live within easy commuting distance of Sydney, the 
"pCIMacy ~ whotesale-retail" centresoft the pasland,«it was 
Probable that they visited this city only infrequently. 
Within driving distance there were two "full-convenience" 
centres, Inverness and Cheticamp. Both are unincorporated, 
however, and did not have the same attraction or assimila- 


tive impact as centres such as Yarmouth or Antigonish. 
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Though the: rate of growth of the total populatiom in 
the county of Inverness since 1961 was greater than that for 
the province (8.9% and 7.0% respectively), this was largely 
the result of the ten-year increase in population along the 
Strait .of .Canso),, partheularly (imcthé«vicimity of tthe stowmtdt 
Port Hawkesbusy —7-<fvom 1 ,346..toe 3p370) cm [Sha teabke: 123) : 
For the French mother—tongue: population ofithe county, 
however, a gradual decline occurred from 1941 to 1961. In 
the decade’ [961 ‘to 197) this rate of change’ escalated to 
-l2..7% ~“Crable 23). + -Oniy ‘a small portiom of thls decline 
was attributable to the growth and development along the 
Strait of Canso for the French mother-tongue population here 
expanded by only 140 in the ten-year period. It must be 
assumed that while some were assimilated, others have left 


the county altogether*. 


Richmond County, highly indented by the sea, was a 
municipality of islands and peninsulas. Here, from west to 
east, the French motheér-tongue populatiom constituted 25:..9¢, 
63.3%, and 27.5% of the total population of the census sub- 
divisions of Point Tupper-St. Peter's, Isle Madame, and 
Loch Lomond-Grand River (fig. 30). The latter subdivision 
had the smallest absolute number (F.M.T. = 735), the French 
language-of-the-home population was only 64.0% of the French 
mother-tongue population, and it was the closest subdivision 
of the Coumty*' tor the "“orimary, wholesale-retail" centre of 
Sydney This: city was*wmititm an nouns! drive Of Most GL tie 
population of Loch Lomond-Grand Piver and this influence of 
proximity appeared in the changes in the composition of the 
population within Loch Lomond-Grand River. In the inter- 


censal period from 1961 to 1971 the percentage increase in 


* In the intercensal period 1961-1971, the French mother- 
tongue population in neighbouring Cape Breton County and 
in the city of Sydney declined from 2,674 to 2,305 and 
from 836 to 775 respectively. 
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to mother-tongue population (table 33). The language 
intensity index for these subdivisions was very close to 
zero and in some, the values were so low that accuracy 

in the lower range became difficult to maintain. In 
Cheticamp-Margaree and in Isle Madame, on the other hand, 
where the French mother-tongue population was greater than 
half the total population, the percentages. that, reflected 
the use of the minority language in the home were high at 
o7 tl4nand 88./%,h respectively... And, yet. within, each of 
these two subdivisions the language intensity index for 
the Francophones was rather low at .34 and .11 respectively. 
This was particularly so for the latter, Isle Madame, in 
which the concentration of the people of French mother 
tongue to total population was the highest of the subdivi- 


sions in the three-county area. 


The peripheral isolation mentioned above was more 
apparent than real. Geographical isolation had not been a 
factor in preventing inroads of the English language. The 
language intensity index of the Anglophone population in 
both Antigonish and Inverness counties reflected the high 
Proportion and) ‘the streng concenteracion of this group, 
particularly in the southern census subdivisions (fig. 30). 
It must be remembered that the major service centres were 
within the subdivisions that were strongly Anglophone, both 
in the ratio of English mother-tongue population to total 
population and in indices of language intensity which were 


Close LoOMunity. (ctaple-34) > 


Hence, the pattern was maintained that throughout the 
language islands of the Atlantic region the major service 
centres were beyond the French mother-tongue communities, 
they were strongly Anglicized, and the members of the mino- 
rity community who used these urban communities for whole- 


sale, retail, or institutional services were required to 
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function within an English-speaking milieu. For those 
people of the minority group who moved to these towns and 
cities to obtain employment, chances of resisting assimila- 
tion were limited. The opportunities’ for language usage 
beyond the home and the local neighbourhood for the Franco- 
phones of Antigonish, Inverness and Richmond were very res- 
tricted. Add to this the low indices of language intensity 
among the entire Francophone community and the vise seemed 


to close further. 
The Milieu 


What were the processes that were operative within 
the Atlantic region that helped to counteract ths vise- 
like situation for the Francophone language islands?  Un- 
fortunately)" within’ the region’ dvscussed so’ far the’ pro- 
cesses associated with population movement appeared to be 
operating against language maintenance for the minority 


Francophone communities. 


Thes population, of the, Atlantic,xegion,was less; over— 
balanced an ite distributdon rire! tombe een oe st 
of, Canada.., /Throughout,,the. country,..23.9% of, the! population 
were located in rural areas whereas the percentage for the 
Atlanticyxregion, was, 43% accomdings to, thes census or T9741. 
While 75% of Canada's population were urbanites, only 56% 
of the people of the Atlantic provinces were residing in 


urban areas. 


There had been a decline in the rural population of 
the Atlantic provinces but the rate of decline had been less 
in the,region than in Canadasas a whole. At)the, same 


time, research into the patterns of population movements 
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disclosed that the Atlantic provinces had not been "“urban- 
P2iNdus acuceplgly. as other, parts oF Canada. Part of the 
explanation for this was that there was still a substantial 
Mig GotLonm wOuLsor sche AtWontic provinces. wthe study jcon- 
ducted by the Atlantic Development Board in 1969 disclosed 
that between 1951 and 1966 there was a net movement out of 
the region of approximately 200,000 people, about 12% of 


tiem 35 spopulation: 


Another factor in the relatively slow urban growth in 
the Atlantic provinces was the alteration in the components 
of vthe rural population*?. It was essential to remember 
that the terms urban and rural were descriptions of location 
and not of occupation. Hence, the latter consisted’of rural 
farm residents and rural non-farm residents. The difference 
was based upon a classification of total sales from a farm 
per annum. There had been a more pronounced drop in the 
farm population of the three Maritime provinces (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island) than in Canada as a 
whole. On the other hand, the percentage of the population 
classified as rural non-farm had actually increased in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia since 1961, 34.6% to 
A282) and 37 19" ta 40m respectively Pfor the /entire country, 
the percentage of the population who were so classified was 


U7 23 (whereas “for “tie MUlantic treqion 4 & was 140%3:: 


The Atlantic Development Board had presented this 
"over-representation" of the rural non-farm sector of the 


population as evidence of the relative lack of attraction 


HieebAelantic Development board, Study #7, op. cit. 


12. 'Parks ff AsCY Recent Population Trends: Atlantic Provinces, 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council, 1968. See also, 
McDonald, D.J., “Population Migration and Economic 


Development in the Atlantic Provinces”, \Atlantrompro- 
vinces Economic Council, Research Paper #6, 1968. 
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of the larger urban centres within the Atlantic region to 
that portion of the labour force that had changed occupa- 
tions from the primary industries to urban and quasi-urban 
occupations. They chose to commute from rural homes. There 
was also a component that had not changed occupation but had 


migrated to rural areas in search of cheap housing. 


For those (rural-farm) who remained in agriculture in 
the Atlantic provinces the challenges were formidable. Dis- 
tance and barriers to large urban markets beyond the region, 
a restrictive: climatic regime in agricultural areas, of valley 
and coastal predominance, and attitudes that were not readily 
receptive to changing circumstances and new technological 
innovation were but part of the explanatonr tor’ the long= 
term decline that has characterized agriculture during the 
LE SOsrs= ane 1960s. The average farm income had been lower 
than in the rest of Canada and this, plus*the pull of off-farm 
jobs and the high cost of modernizing, had contributed to the 
abandonment of small farm operations and a shift to larger 


Lari Une Ss: 


The population involved in the farming way 
of lve cin’ the Atlantic pro vincess secu 0— 
fering steady fragmentation and disintegra- 
tion with little evidence that the process 
has as yet exhausted itself or is approach- 
ing a new equilibrium.14 


These were only some of the processes within the 
Atlantic provinces, processes to which the French mother- 


tongue population was at least as susceptible as other groups. 


135. Black, WeA. and Maxwell,» JW... "Resources Utilization: 
Change and Adaptation" in Macpherson, A.G. (ed.) The 
AtlanticeProvinces,. University, of Toronto: Press, TE 
Toromiion od 2. 


14. Macpherson, A.G. (ed.) The Atlantic Provinces, University 
of Toronto: Press) Toronto, / 9 /e2p oe oor 
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Predominantly rural, the Francophones had sustained their 
language and their culture in large part because of the mi- 
nimal contacts with urban and other ethnic populations in 
the past and because of a tradition of kin associations and 
ethnic group cooperation. The traditional patterns appeared 
to be changing. The age cohorts of this Francophone popula- 
tion who chose to migrate beyond the region or to urban 
agglomerations were those who, through their wage-earning 
capacities, could have contributed most to) the services .re- 
quired by the very young and by the older groups. Their 
absence in the community was manifest in the drop of the 0 
to 4 age cohort, and, hence, a decline in school-age popula- 
tion which sustained needs and demands for French language 


education. 


As more of this rural ethnic population joined the 
commuter to the urban labour market (e.g. from communities 
within Richmond County, Pomquet-Tracadie, Southern Egmont 
and Port au Port) traditional linkages in the community were 
weakened. Friendships and social relationships could be 
established among fellow workers elsewhere. Also, if people 
were willing to travel greater distances to work, it was 
considered probable that they would travel similar distances 
Ov Obtain shopping or recreational facilities that offered 


greater variety than could be obtained in the local centres. 


Several of the Francophone communities were close 
enough to urban centres so that flight from high-cost housing 
ancdeland within the growth centre(s), would further alter the 
French/English mother-tongue ratio in the future (e.g. in 
Richmond County, Nova Scotia, and in southern Prince County, 
Prince Edward Island). For those who.chose to stay in the 
Atlantic region but moved into the largest urban centres, 
their’ chances of iretaining their mother tongue as the 


language-of-the-home were weak. Halifax/Dartmouth, FOr 


vies) 


example, had the highest growth rate of French mother- 
tongue population for incorporated centres over 5,000 in 
the Atlantic provinces outside the province of New Bruns- 
wick. Of this mother-tongue population within the census 
metropolitan area of Halifax, Only 39% reported that they 
used French most often in the home. Just over half of 
these people were between 20 and 44 years of age, that 
segment that probably contained the greatest proportion 


Of new arrivals from the rural communities. 


oh) 


Chapter VI 


TABULATIONS OF LANGUAGE DATA 


- 


The problem of reliability in the measurement of lan- 
guage retention, language transfer, or language substitution 
was recurrent and vexing. Frequently data were unreliable 
because the size of a population was too small at a particu- 
lar scale of analysis. A smaller scale could have been uti- 
lized but because of the practice of rounding language- 
related data, the accuracy of figures for total and consti- 
tuent populations became questionable. This procedure was 
Uusedw#tOumaintain -coOnt dent tality tor (the iprotectronm of the 
privacy of individual respondents. The Statistics Act stated 
that no employee of Statistics Canada, 


»».- Shall disclose or knowingly cause to be 
disclosed by any means, any information ob- 
tained under this Act in such a manner that 
Pahisi possible trom ‘such disclosure: toprelate 
the particulars obtained to any individual 
person, business or organization.1 


Statistics Canada had developed data storage and re- 
trieval systems that required a procedure known as "Random 
Rounding" in order to comply with the above regulation. The 
random rounding was on a base 5, hence all figures that were 
contained in tabulations or publications were multiples of 5, 
thateacwetho: Uni tadigatawas eather./ 0.) or ees Whether the 
last number was rounded up or down was determined by chance 
and not by any rules that were based upon the value of a 


number. Eeawas claimed chat whittle there was distortion of 


Moerotartorits noe seculor lo eun)= (bp), 7". 


Qo Shetistics Canada ,.census. Division, “Census ,Data News”, 
NiO Leger tet) 6 tne (EL ae, LOW 
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eonstituenteparts (ine se" cells") tol eagpopulabion, these 
parts did not lose their statistical value and aggre- 
gations “could” ty. sbesused iwach confidence"*. 


Another situation that increased the probability of 
error or distortion in tabulations was the inclusion of 
language-related questions on the one-third sample of the 
census. Weighting procedures were applied to the results 
of the sample, known as the Raking Ratio Estimation Proce- 
dure, and were designed to ensure that sample estimates 
agreed with population totals’. All sttabulations echat twee 
requested from Statistics Canada that used data relating to 
several language-related questions were constructed from 
the one-third sample. It was assumed that the weighting 
procedures had provided sufficient accuracy to justify 
statements that were made on the outcome of various calcu- 
lations and cross-tabulations. Whenever data were required 
on mother-tongue populations alone, however, they were ob- 


tained from “the tetal population 2igunes. 


It was not the purpose of his section or the rere— 
rence supplement to discuss the reliability of language data 
but simply to provide some additional information to illus- 
trate the difficulties encountered when measurements were 


applied to language data. 


Oe. cub. 


4. Statistics Canada; "Dictionary of sthe W971 (\Census Wermss, 
catalogue 12-540, Ottawa. See also, Brackstone, G.J., 
"The 1971 Census Weighting Procedures", Population and 
Housing Research Memorandum, PH-Gen.-9, Statistics Canada, 
Census Division, Octawa. 


5.4 See, Brackstone) (Gid., “The Relrabr aye aie he Leen. 
sus Data", October, “1974. ° This paper is "to be puniteked 
in a volume edited by Professor Paul Lamy, Department of 
Sociology, University of Ottawa, in 1975. 
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During the investigations of the minority communities 
across Canada various devices, described in the preceding 
chapters, were used to extract as much information as pos- 
Sible about the trends within these minority groups. Two 
calculations that were most revealing on the question of 
language maintenance were the ratios of language-of-the-home 
to mother-tongue populations and the indices of language 
intensity, calculated from the official language population 
— English only or French only — related to the English or 
French language-of-the-home populations, respectively. The 
construction of age group pyramids provided information on the 
composition of individual language populations relative to 
the total population for any region. The semi-logarithmic 
graphs were useful devices to assess the rates of change 
between the mother-tongue populations from 1941 to 1971 for 
VArLLOUS=pLrovincess  Census=divisions? “and’cities.* Thrs-1ntor- 
mation when analyzed through the context of the actual dis- 
tribution of permanently inhabited areas of the country 
(ecumene maps) provided rather thorough material on the lan- 
guage zones of Canada. In some ways the analysis was lacking 
in academic rigour. What was required was to provide some 
insight into the processes and patterns that were operative 
within the language zones. The members of the Bilingual 
Districts Advisory Board were geographical laymen despite their 
eminence in other fields. It was essential to communicate in- 
formation that would facilitate decision-making and not confuse 
the issue by employing techniques of spatial analysis that 


would be meaningful to researchers alone. 


In addition to some of the limitations outlined above 
we encountered the problem of time scales. Over the years 
data were collected and published at various scales and it 
became impossible to compare certain geostatistical units 
beyond a thirty-year period or beyond two or three genera- 


tions. One method of extending this time scale and using 
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the excellent facilities of Statistics Canada to cross- 

tabulate language-related data was devised by Dr. William 
Mackey, a member of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 
and research professor at the International Centre for Re- 


search on Bilingualism, Laval university®. 


The application of a language-loss tabulation to 
minority communities was designed to obtain estimates of a 
positive correlation between the language-related questions 
of ethnic origin, mother tongue, language of the home and 
official language(s). ,.,Such a, cross-tabulation employed 
first-order, data, that is,/ figures directly related to 
answers to census squestions, and provided ja measure of) lan- 
guage trends since it employed all four language-related 
questions. The device could have been applied at scales 
that varied from the province through census divisions and 
subdivisions if the population totals were sufficiently large 
to..retain rvelrabildty., “For example, aWany *cxties would have 
qualifiied for tthe sapplicatiion of ~his@techniugues, Lesceuld 
also have been applied to the language zones or portions 
thereof. The time scale was extended since the ethnic-origin 
data became the base to which all other language data were 
related. It is, essential to.recall aty~fhes, pointe that-in 
interpreting this question the respondent was instructed to 


use language aS a criterion, 


Use as a guide if applicable in your case: 
1. The language you spoke on first coming 
to this continent, if you were born outside. 
2... lh born in .Canada;,, the slanguage "spoken 
on the male side when he came here./7 


6. Mackey, W.F., "Suggestions for Using Language-Related 
Census Data", presented to the Bilingual Districts 
Advisory: -Board,,. October 27,, 0 22,740btawai. 


7. Statistics ‘Canaday Instruction sockleu, 27, Census 
Of Canada, Ottawa, (Ds b2Ge) ie ee ee 


TABLE 37 TABLEAU 37 


DEGREES OF LANGUAGE LOSS DEGRES DE DEPERDITION DE LA 
BY AGE GROUPS LANGUE PAR GROUPES D'AGE 


1.1 French/Francais 


Ore LS Ore Ose OR LS 0.6 
EO MT HL OL Degree ages % of /du 
AS LM LU LO Degré O=-20 21l=40 =41=60 60+ total 
Ps EF F F 0 S % % % % 
Ee F Er B Als % % % % S 
Inte EF E/A B Z % S S S % 
ists iy E/A E/A 8 % % % % % 
is E/A E/A E/A 4 S % % S S 
 Wereeul, joey, iO % % % % % 
2 POV eeOra lee Or 
1.2 English/Anglais 
B/S ees p. E/A E/A 0 % cc) % S % 
E/At* SE /A E/A B i % % % % % 
Ey A* = tr /A F B 2 % % g % % 
E/AT** B/A EF F 3 % % % % % 
E/A 12. F F 4 % % % % % 
® total pop. EO % % % % 3 


> pop. totale OE 


* including native-born Canadians of other ethnic origin having 
French Mother Tongue 
comprend les autochtones d'autres origines ethniques de langue 
maternelle francaise 


** including native-born Canadians of other ethnic origin having 
English Mother Tongue 
comprend les autochtones d'autres origines ethniques de langue 
maternelle anglaise 


SIGLA/SIGLES 
F (French/Frangais) Ope oce Mim (Mother congue) 
E/A (English/Anglais) LM (Langue maternelle) 
B (English and French/ eote ae 


Date de naissance 


O.152) HO (Ethnic/origin) 
OE (Origine ethnique) 


Anglais et Francais) 


OF (Census Question Number/ ( 
Numéro de la question 
de recensement) O.17: HL (Home language) 

LU (Langue d'usage) 

( 


O.18s0L (Official language) 
LO (Langue officielle) 
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It was decided that the significance of the tabula- 
tions would attain maximum impact if presented in easily- 
undersroodsaraphic formes tence,s by plotting the results’ or 
a tabulation in the form of a* histogram, one was provided 
Wrthieargr op oe impacte totethies tTrenuine jor a minority “lan— 
guage group. If the language maintenance was strong, there 
would be a high frequency of respondents in degrees '0' and 
'1' (table 37). If, over time, there had been a movement 
among a minomrty ~pepulatzon away iLonm tne retention of its 
mother tongue, frequency distributions would be low in 
degree "0" “andshigh an degrees i! 2i¥,)13"; and '4'* (table 37) 
andsthicetrend was well illustrated) by the histogram (fig. 34). 


To demonstrate the potential significance of the 
language-loss tabulation and the problems encountered in 
its application we selected two samples. One tabulation 
was applied to a part of the French language zone and the 
northern portion of the bilingual zone in New Brunswick — 
the counties of Madawaska, Restigouche and Gloucester — and 
another to a language island, the district of Egmont, as 


recommended by the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board. 


The county of Madawaska, on the periphery of the French 
language zone, exhibited the intensity of the French language 
in the tabulation of language-loss. All but 1% of the popu- 
Tetior of French etinic origin tells within’ degrees” '0" or ‘1’ 
indicating that the only trend away from unilingual French 
was the belief BY Sos of ths population that they. were sur— 
ficiently competent in the second official language to carry 
on a conversation, i.e., bilingual (table 38). Although the 
numbers became rather small in degrees '1' and '2' for the 
tabulations on the people of British ethnic origin and English 
home language, a small proportion of this population had become 


bilingual or were using French as the language of the home. 
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Rather surprisingly over half of this population had remained 
unilingual English over the generations since their first 
male ancestor arrived in Canada. This concurred with the 
pattern that was encountered earlier when calculations of 
English home language to English mother-tongue populations 
for Madawaska revealed that close to 100% used English in 
the home. The language intensity index for this minority 


group was .50 in a county that was strongly Francophone. 


For the population of French ethnic origin im Resti— 
gouche County a greater proportion were in degrees '1' and 
'2' than was found in Madawaska (table 39). There was a 
substantial shaft vot »peoplestromdegues 20. sto wceoures. "1! 
when we moved from the 0-20 cohort into the 21-40 age group. 
That is, as the Francophone population of Restigouche ap- 
proached the "age of maturity" the majority were becoming 
bilingual rather than remaining unilingual French. On the 
other hand the people of British ethnic origin remained 
unilingual English to a very high degree. Only 14% had 
become bilingual while retaining English as the language of 
the home. Proportionately, more people of French ethnic 
origin have shifted into degrees '1' and '2' than have those 


OL BYitashnMethnictorse in. 


In Gloucester County the patterns were similar to 
those of Restigouche, particularly for people of British 
ethnic origin, although the strength of the French language 
over time was more pronounced here than in Restigouche. 
Certainly a reason for the retention of the proportion in 
degrees '0' and 'l' must be associated with the peninsular 
concentrations of the Francophones in this county as dis- 
cussed above. The percentage of the French ethnic population 
that had been totally assimilated, that is, people classified 
in degree '4' of the language-loss tabulation, was less than 


half that for Restigouche County. In the higher degrees for 
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DISTRICT : GLOUCESTER-MADAWASKA-RESTIGOUCHE,N.B., 1971. 
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Figure 34 
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the people’ of British ethnic origin we encountered the 
problems of small numbers and the rounding of components 
to '0' or '5', hence the percentages were not as meaningful 


as in the lower degrees of language-loss (table 40). 


AS one moved away from the French language and bi- 
lingual zones, however, the tabulations in the upper degrees 
were sufficiently high to provide a meaningful trend. The 
district of Egmont, as recommended by the Bilingual Districts 
Advisory Board, had been classified as a, language island and 
for the purpose of contrast the language-loss tabulation was 


applied here (table 41). 


Toes pDOpuUlLatvon Of Britishwethnic origin was, entrenched; 
and had been for generations, almost entirely in degree '0' of 
language-loss. For the people of French ethnic origin. the 
movement away from the language of the first male ancestor to 
arrive on this continent had been marked relative to those 
communities within the bilingual and French language zones. 
Just over 35% of this ethnic population had been assimilated 
Over time and were ranked in degree '4'. Also the proportion 
of these people who were ranked in degree '2' was considera- 
bly higher than those in the same degree for the two counties 
of Gloucester and Restigouche in the bilingual zone. The dif- 
ference in the deterioration of degree '0' between the 0-20 
and 21-40 age groups was also very pronounced in the language 
island of Egmont relative to the counties of northern New 


Brunswick. 


The data contained in the language-loss tabulations 
for the three counties of northern New Brunswick were com- 
bined to produce the histogram of the entire region (fig. 34). 
Though separate frequency diagrams could have been produced 
for the French language zone, for the bilingual zone, and 


for a language island, for brevity the counties of Gloucester, 
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Madawaska and Restigouche were combined. One histogram was 


provrded <for EherarEstrict of esnomonc. 


Perhaps the first impression gained from figure 34 
of the Gloucester-Madawaska-Restigouche histogram was the 
apparent strength of the unilingual French population, i.e. 
degree '0', relative to the other degrees for both ethnic 
groups. Similarly the youngest age group was well represented 
within this degree which offered some encouragement for future 
generations, particularly if these young people can be em- 


ployed within the county. 


Another feature of the population of the three-county 
area was the over-balance of the people of French ethnic ori- 
Gin within the vptingua Leportron vor stitemt otal Mponu rac rom, 
When one considered the magnitude of degrees '0' and 'l1' for 
the Francophones, however, relatively few people had been 
assimilated into the second official language population. 

The proportion of Anglophones in northern New Brunswick who 
were classified as bilingual was probably accurate for rea- 
sons previously given and because of the strength of the 
French language in the region and the resultant opportunities 


for usage by both groups. 


Theihistogram iliustratingethesdanguage=sloess stabula- 
tion for the language island of Egmont in Prince County was 
impressive as it portrayed the magnitude of the English lan- 
guage as a force of attraction upon the minority population 
rig he es sy Be The frequency of degrees '1' through '4' rela- 
tive to degree '0' for this minority group demonstrated 
clearly the trend over time that had been operative among 
the people of French ethnic origin. Although the proportions 
of this population were fairly even in degrees 'l' and '4, 
the latter had a greater frequency of respondents in the 
youngest «age ‘groups, asfurther indication of =the -torcesor 


attraction of the dominant language community. 
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Reference to the tables of language loss for all four 
areas will demonstrate the restrictions on the application 
of this technique that. were encountered. Because of the 
editing procedures of Statistics Canada, no respondents were 
recorded in deqree '3', hence degree '2' was over-represented 
mimougnout, particularly, in the language islands. Since 
rounding was applied to the components of each degree, the 
low frequency tabulations were unreliable. The value of 
this measurement of language loss among minority communities 
WiieDeugreaten tiatie Gata Used sim cross-tabulations in un-= 
SClrecmard ire Evils, furst-order, that 1s, 2t can be obtained 


before the application of random rounding. 


Statistics Canada has obtained some excellent data 
relating to Language communities in Canada. Their capabi—- 
Pities tor manipulating this data and presenting the results 
in graphic and tabular form are among the finest in the 
world; moreover they are constantly being improved. Miscal- 
culations in the storage and retrieval of the data are normal 
when computer techniques are being applied for the first time 
and when attempts are being made to estimate the multitude of 
requests that will be submitted for the manipulation of this 
data. Without the capable and imaginative work of the per- 
sonnel of Statistics Canada the variety of requests submitted 
by this Board and by independent researchers could not have 
been fulfilled. 


ieere to be hoped that some of the techniques des- 
cribed in this reference supplement will be of value to the 
members of the third Bilingual Districts Advisory Board, to 
be assembled in 1981, in their research into the changes in 
language communities throughout Canada. The tabulations on 
ratios of home language to mother-tongue populations, indices 


of language intensity applied through the concept of language 
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zones in Canada, and cross-tabulation of language loss as 
devised by Dr. William Mackey should provide useful additives 
to the straight-forward calculations on mother-tongue popula- 


tions for the provinces. 
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Chapter VII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 


The application of an analysis of language data in a 
context of language zones in Canada has facilitated a compa- 
rison of trends among the zones and has provided some under- 
Scaonaeor Varleatrions that occurred within these zones’. 
Beonomec, DOlltLacal and SOcial Verlables that produced alte- 
rations within language communities, regardless of their 
source were not entirely bound by jurisdictional boundaries 


but diffused throughout the nation. 


The French language zone was designated as such be- 
cause of the strength of the home-language population rela- 
tive to the total population and because of the pervasion of 
the language throughout the community as indicated by the 
indices of language intensity. In his research into language 
Puansteneam Canadas mraltesiuressed. that the retention, rate of 
French within Quebec has been as strong as the rate of 
retention of English in those regions designated in this 
volume as English language zones?. Another feature of the 
French language zone in Canada as analyzed by Kralt was the 
transfer to English and French by people of non-official 
(vem Other’) mother tongues. Although many or the non- 
official language groups retained their mother tongue as the 
language of the home in Quebec, two ethnic groups, the Ita- 


lian and the Portuguese, had language transfer to French in 


eke Der el o7 2) op. cit 
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greater proportion than to English. The Italians comprised 
more than 363,08Fthes non-official ymother=tongivetipopulaszon 


akg oueheee 


In a recent investigation into the growth of the uni- 
lingual French population of Quebec, Roberge demonstrated 
that the ratio or this official —languagesoocularion LO tne 
total population of the province had been strengthening 
over the years. This reinforcement also occurred in the 
census metropolitan area of Montreal although, as expected, 
at a lower over-all proportion than in urban areas within 
the French language zone. Hence, there appeared to be a 
number of factors that substantiatea the concept, of Language 
zones in Canada and the impression that in one of these zones, 
the French language still exhibited a considerable amount of 


Vitalityva 


Of concern to the legislators of Quebec may have been 
the’ growth of the provincial population inthe vicinity 7of 
the Montreal census metropolitan area. The ecumene map of | 
Quebec revealed that there were geographic limitations upon 
centres of growth within the province but Montreal, as the 
primate city, had several advantages — geographic, economic 
and social — that gave it a considerable lead over other 
regions in Quebec. Part of its inertia was due to the 
fact that this census metropolitan area contained more than 
45% of the entire population of the province in 1971. How- 
ever, Montreal, situated at the edge of the French language 
zone of Quebec, was actually a part of the bilingual zone 
of Canada and its location made it vulnerable to the pene- 


tration of the English language. Furthermore, some census 
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3. Roberge, P. "Loin d'augmenter, la prédominance de l'an- 
glais n'a cessé de régresser dans le Québec urbain", 
Le Devoir, lundi, 16 décembre, 1974. 
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Giv7ISloOns,. particularly those Lo the southeast of the city, 
had experienced an increase in the ratio of English to French 
Over the past twenty years. While there were signs of lin- 
guistic strength within the French language zone, and some 
evidence of growth of this zone at the expense of the bi- 
lanquelszone, itrwas for the region of Montreal that fore- 
casts were difficult to make. Similar impressions may have 
been influential in the promulgation of language legislation 


Pnpthat.s province. 


The bilingual zone of Canada as the frontier of con- 
tact and occasionally conflict between the two official lan- 
guage populations contained some of the characteristics of 
the two zones that it separated. Since it was not a conti- 
guous zone of bilingual population but was fragmented, it 
appeared to be experiencing encroachment by portions of both 
the French and the English language zones. This erosion was 
particularly active along the "edges" of the zone where 
Ponguadgesrransten, LOSSVOts population 7p the influx of people 
of the majority language population or a combination of all 
of these created a shift in the balance of the language popu- 
fatronses sMuch of the conflict inethe! past over minority 
language services and education had taken place along the 
margins of the bilingual zone — Moncton, St-Léonard, 
Cornwall, and Elliot Lake. The index of language intensity 
for these particular urban places conveyed the difficulty 
that people of the minority language encountered in using 


their mother tongue beyond the home. 


In spite of the occasional problem centre, one feature 
of the bilingual zone that was notably absent within the lan- 
guage islands was the presence of important service centres 
that had@amelatively strong proportionsof peoplewof sthe 
minority mother tongue. In general a high proportion of 


this mother-tongue population continued to use its language 


dra 


in the home. Hence, these urban communities had the greatest 
potential for bilingual services in the country — services 
that couldsbe used) by bothsthe urban, andthe rural popula-— 
tions of the zone. A few of the service centres that were 
well within the bilingual zone had a higher proportion of 
Anglophones among the bilingual population than cities and 
towns that were along the edge of the zone or within the 
English language zone. This must be considered an important 
factor forthe» locatron of federalm@or provinerwa ortices 
that are intended to serve the public in both languages. 

The characteristics of a potential labour supply must be 
known before decisions to expand or to relocate services are 


made. 


The language islands were the small communities con- 
tained within the English language zones of the Atlantic 
provinces, southern Ontario and western Canada. Their situa- 
tion was usually along the margins cf the permanently inha- 
bited areas of the English language zone (fig. 8). This 
location had provided them some opportunity to retain a com- 
munity identity and, hence, maintenance of their mother 
tongue, mostly through comprehension, (i.e. mother-tongue 
definition), but occasionally through seemingly strong lan- 
guage usage) as’ well’ (Digby-Yarmouth, St). Bonmkace,, etc. )). 

On the other hand, interaction with people of the bilingual 
or French language zones had been difficult. As a result 
the essential ingredients of cultural rejuvenation were 
absent. These language islands suffered, generally, from 

a declining ratio of mother tongue to total population and 
a loss of young people to neighbouring urban centres that 
were strongly Anglophone. As a result of the latter factor, 
birth rates appeared to be waning among the minority popula- 
tion. Low indices of language intensity were indicators of 
the penetration of the majority language into these commu- 
nities — a penetration that appeared to be unrelenting and 


perhaps unpropitious. 
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Programmes that were designed to stimulate the eco- 
nomy of a region in which a language island was located 
often functioned as an accelerator upon the forces that were 
eroding a minority language. Plant and office managers of 
the industries that were encouraged to locate were usually 
unilingual English. As a matter of efficiency they expected 
the plant to operate in the dominant language of the region. 
Hence, if jobs were created for the local population they 
were the type that were simply extensions of the parent-plant 
Operation. When efficiency in production was a major concern 
COmetiecsOranch-plant, cultural characteristics of a minority 


within the labour force were usually overlooked. 


Conclusions 


Restrictions of time and space have not permitted an 
application of the analysis of language islands in southern 
Ontario, Quebec, and western Canada, in a manner similar to 
that of the Atlantic provinces. It seemed reasonable to 
assume that these language enclaves also faced eroding forces 
that were reducing the usage of the minority language. The 
circumstances may vary over time but language loss appeared 
to be a characteristic that was common among all the language 


islands. 


Research into the processes and patterns of language 
maintenance in the bilingual zone of Atlantic Canada has not 
been conducted to the same degree in Quebec and in eastern 
and northern Ontario in this reference supplement. In addi- 
tion to the type of analysis that was completed for Atlantic 
Canada, there are other problems that should be investigated 
in the western portion of the bilingual zone. The provincial 


government of Ontario has designated eastern Ontario as a 
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region to receive industrial development. Should such a 
policy succeed, what type of industry will be attracted into 
eastern Ontario and what impact will this have upon the 
cultural characteristics, strongly Francophone, of Russell 
and Prescott counties? Given that various industries foes BA 
locate close to the new express highway that will reduce 
time/distance between the Ottawa-Montreal urban markets, 
will any consideration be given for French as the language 
of work, particularly in the smaller pLANCSReeEs 1S" it 
quixotic to.even»raise.such a question? Will commuters from 
both Ottawa and Montreal take up land that is Golnguoublof 
farming in eastern Ontario and, if so, what will happen to 
the proportion between the official language populations and 
COs Cheycomposttiionssol each mother-tongue population? The 
census metropolitan area of Montreal, the contiguous census 
divisions to the southeast, and the counties between Ottawa 
and Montreal are all linked by the processes of urbanization. 
Interdisciplinary investigations should be focused upon this 
portion of the bilingual zone to monitor changes in the 
English and French communities and to assess the impact of 


political, social and economic policies. 


While the patterns of Francophone settlement in nor- 
thern Ontario were presented in a rather cursomyet ashiion, 
there was no opportunity to investigate, in detail, the pro- 
cesses that were operative in this western portion of the 
bilingual zone. How well will the economy of northern 
Ontario absorb the youthful segment of the labour force? 

Will there be a migration of young Francophones. into southern 
cities where job opportunities are more plentiful and varied? 
Are there professionals who will move to Quebec so that they 
can function in their mother tongue beyond the home ang Gee 
so, what impact will this have upon people who have been 
accustomed to receiving personal services in their mother 


tongue? What portion of high-school and college graduates 


Ie: 


are attracted away from northern Ontario? Is Be the bright 
student, the one with leadership potential, who possesses 
the mobility and uses it or do these people recognize a 
preferable life-style within these northern communities and 


remain to take up positions that are available? 


These are only a few of the questions that come to 
mind. They accompany a desire to have the vVarrous measure- 
ments that have been discussed above applied to the other 
language zones in Canada. There is a need for on-going 
demographic and geolinguistic research throughout the lan- 
guage zones of Canada. The results of this research would 
be available to Bilingual District Advisory Poarcs that are 
to be assembled on the completion of each decennial census, 
to the office of the Commissioner of Official Languages, to 
private companies anxious to serve thespublic in? the two 
official languages, and to the federal ang. provincial govern- 
ments. in particular, the Boards would receive information 
that would assist in the formulation of their recommendations 
and their suggestions as to the manner in which article 9 (2) 
of the Official Languages Act, the "Eleoxitbi ley clause”, 
eould be applied.» [tis also probable that future Boards 
would be better equipped to comment upon areca on (3) seu 
the Act. To do so requires thorough understanding of the 
patterns of movement of people and ability to LOSMELLY aneas 
where it is feasible to recommend administrative changes in 
federal services. With the excellent facilities and spirit 
of cooperation that exist within Statistics Canada the 
knowledge to be gained on language trends in Canada is in- 


deed exciting to contemplate. 
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